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lood Control 
On Mississippi 
River Underway 


General Jadwin Says 12 Per 
Cent of Entire Job Will 
Be Completed June 


30, 1929. 


Projects Agreed Upon 
To Be Done This Year 


Controversial Work to Be Arbi- 
trated; Spillway Above 
New Orleans Is 
Planned. 


Flood control work on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, authorized un- 
der the Flood Control Act of 1928 is 
well under way, and approximately 12 
per cent of the entire job will be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1929, the Chief of 

rmy Engineers, Major General Edgar 
Jadwin, stated orally June 7. 

The plan as adopted by Congress and 
approved by the President, May 15, will 
be finished in about 10 years. While the 
work to be completed this year will be 
considerable, it will not afford definite 
protection against “super-floods,” Gen- 
eral Jadwin explained. : 

Most of the work to be done this year 
will be noncontroversial in nature, Gen- 
eral Jadwin said. There are various 


features of the work on which the Mis- | 


sissippi River Commission and the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers did not, and 
ado not, agree, he said, and these ques- 
tions will be arbitrated by the board 
provided for in the Flood Control Act, 
consisting of the Chief of Engineers, the 
president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and a civil engineer from civil 
life, appointed by the President. The 
principal ground of dispute centers 
around Cairo, he stated, on the question 
of whether the city should be “ringed” 
with higher levees than already con- 
structed by the Commission, that is, 66- 
foot instead of 60-foot levees, or whether 
the river should be widened below Cairo 
so as to lower the flood height. The 
former plan is favored by the Commis- 
sion, while the plan to widen the river 
is advocated by the so-called Jadwin 
@lan, he declared. 


Work at Cairo. 
Cairo, Ill., General Jadwin pointed out, 


haS a population of about 15,000, and | 
parts of the city are 20 feet below eleva- | 


tion 60 on the gauge. The Army Engi- 
neers’ plan is to set back about five miles 
the west bank of the Mississippi levee at 
Bird’s Point to St. Johns Bayou, 70 miles 
by river below Cairo, and to lower the 
present river bank levee to five feet, so 


that when the stage at Cairo reaches 55, | 
the water will start to flow into a wide |; 


floodway below. This enlarged channel, 
he said, will prevent any predicted flood 
from rising above the levees protecting 
Cairo, and will reduce the stage of the 
1927 flood level so that the Cairo levees 
will have at least three feet of freeboard. 

The land in the floodway between the 
new levee and the present river bank leeve 
other than in the backwater area of St. 
Johns Bayou, will be protected against all 
stages of record except those of 1927, 
General Jadwin declared. Local authori- 
ties are expected to accept all responsi- 
bilities in connection with the reduction 
in hight of the river side levee, he said. 

The most important piece of work to 
be done this year from the standpoint 
of the number of people involved, will 
be the construction of the controlled 
Aspillway at Bonnet Carre above the city, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.J 
Salaries to Teachers 
Show Wide Variation 


Minimum in Elementary 


Schools of Cities Is $950 


Salaries paid to elementary teachers 


in cities of 100,000 population and over 
range from a low minimum of $950 per 


year to a high maximum of $3,504 per 
year, according to figures just made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The low minimum 
is given for Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
also has the highest number of annual 
increases required to reach the maximum, 
or 17 annual increases. The highest 


maximum salary is given for’New York | 


City. 


-¢ The figures made public by the Bureau, | 


showing, first, the maximum salary; sec- 
ond, the minimum salary, and third, the 
number of annual increases required to 
reach the maximum, follow: 

$1,000, $2,- 


Alabama: Birmingham, 
000, 10. 
California: Los Angeles, $1,400, $2,440, 


13; Oakland, $1,380, $2,460, 9; San Fran- ! 


cisco, $1,400, $2,400, 11. 

Colorado: Denver, $1,200, $2,520, not 
specified. 

Connecticut: Bridegport, $1,000, $3,100, 
not specified; Hartford, $1,000, $2,000, 
not specified; New Haven, $1,000, 


$1,850, 9. 
$1,000, $1,- 


Delaware: Wilmington, 
$1,400, $2,600, 


800, 9. 

District of Columbia: 
not specified. 

Illinois: Chicago, $1,500, $2,500, 8. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, $1,300, $2,800, 
12, 
lowa: Des Moines, $1,200, $2,210, not 
specified. 

Kansas: Kansas City, $1,200, $1,788, 
not specified. 

Louisiana: New Orleans, $1,200, $2,- 
250, 8. 

Maryland: Baltimore, $1,200, $1,800, 6. 


. [Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


| ships. 


| the limitation of naval armament, it was 


| oil burners, by increasing the thickness 


| of a hull called a blister. 
; are 


| authorize the modernization of the other 


Bar to Wire-Tapping 


For Evidence Sought Limiting of Catch 


| Asked to Protect 
- Halibut Fisheries 


Exclusion of Information by 
Courts Favored by Mr. Celler 


Legislation to make inadmissable as | 
evidence information obtained by the | 
“tapping” of telephone wires will be 
proposed at the next session of Congress, 
Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announced orally June 7. 

Mr. Celler stated that he is preparing 
a resolution to this effect as the result 
of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Olm- 
stead case dealing with prohibition en- | 
forcement, holding such evidence to be! 
admissable. | 

“I will offer my resolution as soon asj ,, Z sap ae aaa, s 
Congress reconvenes in December,” said | Licensing of Fishing Ships and 


Mr. Celler. “It is apparent now that only | Prohibition of Destructive 
Congress can save the Government from 
Types of Gear 


playing what Justice Holmes has called 
an ignoble part in detecting crime. Four red. 
judges have rightly said that wire tap- Favore 


ping violates the search and seizure . . is oH 
clause of the Constitution while five The halibut fisheries on the Pacific 


other judges of the court have differed | Coast are in a “very serious condition,” 
from that view.” | according to the International Fisheries | 
| Commission, and additional restrictions 


Readiness for War must be taken if the halibut are to be | 


Present Navy Policy, a | 
Declares Mr. Wilbur | 


| This was stated by the Commission in 

| a report made public by the Department 
of State on June 7. 

Ship Efficiency Is Maintained | 

And Weaknesses Corrected, | 

He Says in Speech at | 

| 


|International Commission 

| Says Added Restrictions 

| Necessary on Pacific to 
Save Species. | 


Extension of Closed 
Season Advocated | 


the signing of the United States-Ca- | 
nadian haliput treaty October 21, 1924, 
at which time it was also decided to 
prohibit halibut fishing on the Pacific 
Coast during three winter months, No- 
vember 15 to February 15, each year. 
More Restriction Sought. 
This restriction, however, the Com- 
mission finds is not sufficient, since the 
‘ ; ere __ | winter season was aiways an expensive 
The present policy of the F ederal Gov- | one in which to fish, and there has been 
ernment toward the Navy is not only to | a redoubling of fishing during the more 
maintain its ships at high state of ef- | profitable summer months. As a result, 
ficiency and present readiness but also to | the number of halibut caught has in- 


cenkaat ee | creased rather than decreased. 
ascertain the weaknesses of naval con- Due to the fact that halibut require 
struction, it was stated June 7 by the 


from 12 to 25 years to mature, the Com- 
Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, | mission finds that the species is in seri- 
in addressing. the graduating class of 


ous danger unless further restrictions are 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. | 


os , — ‘ 

. . Accordingly it recommends that two 
During the four-year period, 1924-| areas neue. as “nurseries” near the 
1928, in which the midshipment have | Timbered Islands, Alaska and Massett, 
been preparing for commissions he said,” 

Congress has appropriated approximately 

$1,250,000,000 for activities of the Navy. 

Policy of War. Readiness. 

The full text of Mr. Wilbur’s address 
dealing with the policy and development 
of the Navy follows: 

During the period that you have been 
pursuing your studies at the Naval 
Academy, it has been my privilege to 
occupy the position of Secretary of the 
Navy, and in that capacity to present 
to Congress and to the people, upon ; 
behalf of the President of the United 
States, the needs and requirements of the 
Navy in order to enable it to perform 
ie duty assigned to it in the national 
d@ftense. Most of these problems are 
presented to Congress in the concrete 
terms: of the needed dollars and cents. 

During this four-year period Congress 
has responded to the needs of the Navy 
as presented to it by the President, 
through his budget, to the extent of over 
$1,250,000,000. This money has_ been 
spent on the manifold activities of the 
Navy and thus a part of it for the educa- 
tion of this class of 1928. 

During this period one of the most im- 
portant problems considered by the Navy 
Department and by Congress has been 
that of the modernization of our capital 
Of the 18 capital ships retained 
by us under the Washington treaty for 


The Commission was established after 
Naval Academy. 


closed to fishing. 


certain areas be established within which 
the total catch may be reduced by a 
predetermined figure. This is aimed to 
prevent the redoubling of activity on 
the part of fishermen and the using of 
a larger amount of gear. 

It is also recommended that certain 
destructive types of gear be prohibited, 
that the present closed season be ex- 
tended by an additional two weeks at 
its beginning, and that all vessels fish- 


The report of the International Fish- 
eries Commission, made public by the 
Department of State, follows in full text: 

The treaty between Canada and the 
United States for the preservation of 
the halibut-fishery of the northern Pacific 
Ocean, including Behring Sea, was rati- 
fied on October 21, 1924. It is remark- 
able from the double standpoint that it 
is the first treaty entered into by Canada 
as a nation and that it is the first effec- | 
tive one anywhere having for its object 
the conservation of a threatened high 
seas fishery. 

It, therefore, serves as a precedent for 
international cooperative control of sea 
fisheries, where such is necessary. This 
forms an important additional reason 
why success should be achieved under it. 

The treaty provides an entire cessa- 
tion of halibut fishing for three months 
each year. This was regarded, at the | 
time it was entered into, as an essential 
minimum of protection. 

It also provided for the appointment 
of an International Fisheries Commis- 
sion, the duties of which are to make 
recommendations regarding the need for 
modi‘ication of the close season, to make 
a thorough investigation into the life 
history of the Pacific halibut, and to 
make recommendations as to the regula- 
tion of the fishery that may be deemed 
desirable for its preservation and de- 
velopment. 

The specific provisions of the conven- 
tion dealing with these phases follow: 


necessary that 13 should-be altered to 

meet the new menace, from the air. 
Six of these capital ships have already 

keen modernized by being converted to 


of protective decks, and by the addition 
Two others 
now in process of modernization 
and it is anticipated that Congress will 


five. 
Maintenance of Efficiency. 


The modernization of these ships is 
more significant than would at first ap- 
pear. In involves an expenditure of over 
$60,000,000, or the cost of at least 13 
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Advance in Charting Waters of Pacific Coast 
Is Reported by Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Soundings Made to Depth of 2,000 Fathoms and Shore- 
line Mapped as Aid to Navigation. 


nel. The area covered extended offshore 
to depths of nearly 2,000 fathoms. 

In this section several important banks | 
rise out of deep water. The shoalest 
spot on one of these is Bishop Rock, 
which is only 15 feet beneath the sur- 
face, although it is nearly 100 miles 
; from the mainland. This rock first be- 
came known when the clipper ship Bishop 
struck on it in 1855. 

Navigators are warned to avoid this 
locality if possible and if uncertain of 
their position to proceed cautiously until 
beyond danger of the rock. There are 
strong currents here which cause con- 
siderable swell and usually the rock 
shows a breaker. The Lighthouse Serv- 
ice maintains a whistling buoy to mark 1t. 

In such important localities as the ap- 
proaches to San Francisco, Cape Mendo- 
ecino and Cape Blanco, resurveys have 
already been made. When approaching 
these in thick weather, a cast of the lead 
will give the depth and a specimen of 
the bottom. Depth figures are well scat- 
tered on the charts of the areas and fre- 
quent soundings wili enable the mariner 
to get his approximate position from 
them. 


Rapid advance in the survey of the , 
Pacifict Coast in the past four years with 
the present season’s work expected to 
add considerably to knowledge of the 
waters of that section, was announced 
June 7 by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey in a statement by the Director, E. 
Lester Jones. Two survey ships are now 
at work off Oregon and California. Sur- 
veys, extended offshore to depths of 
nearly 2,000 fathoms, have been carried | 
on recently from the Mexican boundary 
to Santa Barbara channel, for data to 
aid mariners, particularly in conditions 
of fog and thick weather. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Two ships of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey—the “Discoverer” and the “Pio- 
neer”——are now engaged on their sea- 
son’s survey work otf the coast of Ore- 
gon and California. The “Pioneer” is 
based at Astoria, Oregon, and will work 
southward from Cape Foulweather. The 
“Discoverer” will survey between Cape 
Sebastian and Klamath River, California. | 

The survey of the Pacific coast has 
advanced rapidly during the past four 
years. In southern California, recent 
surveys began at the Mexican boundary 
and up to the present time have been 
carried as far as Santa Barbara Chan- 
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British Columbia, should be permanently | 


The Commission also recommends that | 


ing in treaty waters must be licensed. | 4.9)’, announcement follows: 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1928 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 





the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





United States Signs 


Two Agreements for Settling 
Disputes Are Consummated 


Finland and the United States signed 
conciliation and arbitration treaties, June 
7, it was announced on that date by the 
Department of State. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Conciliation and arbitration treaties 
were signed at the Department of State 
at 10:45 a, m. June 7, between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Fin- 
land. The treaties were signed by the 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
for the United States, and the Finnish 
Minister, L. Astrom, for Finland. 

The conciliation treaty is identical in 
effect with the provisions of the so- 


called “Bryan treaties” to which the | 


United States is a party. 

The arbitration treaty is identical in 
effect with the provisions of the arbitra- 
tion treaty signed between the United 
States and Germany on May 5, 1928. 


For Special Handling 


Of Mail to Be Issued | 


Post Office Department to 
Take First Step Toward 
Carrying Out New 
Legislation. 


A new series of special handling 
stamps in denominations of 10, 15 and 20 
cents will be issued July 1 by the Post 
Office Department, it was announced 
June 7 by the Postmaster General, Harry 
S. New. 

The issuance of these stamps, it was 
stated, marks the first step in putting 
new postal legislation into effect. The 


legislation enacted by the first session | 


of the last Congress calls for a down- 

ward revision of existing postal rate 

structure, chiefly on second-class matter. 
New Regulations Ready. 

The new postal regulations placing 
various provisions of the proposed leg- 
islation into effect on July 1 are now 
being prepared and will be made avail- 


able shortly, it was also stated orally at 


the Postoffice Department. 


The Postmaster General has made no | 


decision with regard to the appointment 
of a director of parcel post, a new office 
which was created. 


The full text of the Postmaster Gen- 


Postmaster General New announced 
June 7 that, effective July 1, 1928, a new 
series of special handling stamps in de- 
nominations of 10, 15 and 20 cents will 
be issued by the Post Office Department 
to conform to the rates provided by re- 
cent’ postal legislation. These stamps 
will take the place of the 25-cent special 
handling stamp now in use. 


Similiar to Current Issue. 


The new stamps will be of the same 
size and shape as the current one and 


will have, within a circle in the center | 


of each one, the numerals “10,” “15,” 
and “20,” with the words “Special han- 
dling” arranged in a semicircle directly 
above. 

At the top of the stamp in a straight 
line will be the words “United States 
postage” and at the bottom, within a 
panel, will be the word “Cents.” The 
background will be of ornamental lathe 
work and the entire stamp will be en- 


closed within a straight line border. The ! 


color will be dark green. 


The new special handling stamps will | 


first be placed on sale to the public at 


Washington, D. C., on June. 25, 1928, | 


and for the benefit of stamp collectors 
will be on sale the same date at the 
Philadelphia Agency, Division of Stamps, 
Post Office Department. 


Free Admission of Cattle 


Into Canada Discontinued | 


Regulations issued on March 28, pro- 
viding for the temporary duty-free ad- 
misison of cattle into Canada for the 
purpose of feeding or pasturage in bond, 
conditional upon the reexportation of 


the cattle within one year, have been | 
canceled, according to a cablegram re- | 
ceived in the Department of Commerce | 


the Commercial 
L. 


from 
tawa, 


Attache at Ot- 


W. Meekins. 
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| Twenty-four Successful F lights 


Treaties With Finland | 


Across Oceans Have Been: Made 


| First Attempt Was in 1873 by Balloon Bound From 
Brooklyn to Europe; Ten Craft and Crews Have 
Been Lost in Attempts. 


Fifty “getaways” between 1873 and | 


| lyn, N. Y., landed at New Canaan, Conn., 
| May, 1928, have resulted in 24 success- 
| 


in an attempt to reach Europe. 
October 15, 1910. First airship at- 


ful air crossings of the Atlantic and Pa- tempt. Walter Wellman and crew from 


cific oceans, north and south, the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce shows in a chronological re- 
view of transoceanic flights compiled by 
Major Ernest E. Jones, director of infor- 
mation. The compilation shows that 10 
craft-crews have been lost in the course 
of these actual flights. 

Major Jones’ tabulation includes the 
attempted and successful balloon, air- 
plane and airship crossings. He states 
that others have been projected and sub- 
sequently abandoned, and points out that | 
many other great flights have been made 
across other large bodies of water and 
in coastwise flying. 

Following is the full text of the cho- | 
nology, the definite distances in statute 
miles being calculated from point to 
point: 

October 7, 1878. First attempt. Wil- | 
| liam H. Donaldson, Alfred Ford and 
George A. Lunt of the “Daily Graphic” 
in the balloon “Graphic” from Brook- 


ship “America” some 800 miles out and 
party rescued by a steamer in response 
to distress signals. 

May 18, 1919. First airplane attempt. 


(Sopwith-Rolls 375 land biplane), from 
St. Johns, N. F., in competition for the 
“London Daily Mail” $50,000 prize for 
| first crossing. Engine trouble after 


alongside steamer after 141% hours of 
flying. Captains F. P. Raynham and C., 
W. F. Morgan (Martynside-Rolle 285) 
attempted the trip an hour later but 
broke an axle in taxiing. 

May 8-31, 1919. First crossing. Three 
Navy N. C. flying boats (4 Liberty 400) 
from Trepassy Bay, N. C., alighted in 
sea 256 miles from Azores and was lo- 





cated by destroyer on the 17th. 


3 alighted in water 140 miles from 
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Paris Site Is Purchased 
By Government for Offices | 





A site on the Place de la Concorde in 

| Paris for an American Government of- 

fice building has been secured at a cost 

| of $1,220,000, according to an announce- 

ment by Representative Stephen G. Por- 

ter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 

of the Foreign Service Buildings Com- 

mission, on June 7. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

The Government has approved the pur- 
chase of the northwest corner fronting | 
on the Place de la Concorde in Paris, 
comprising approximately an acre of 


Of Bill Affecting 
Prison-Made Goods 


Senator Hawes, Co-author of 
Measure, Thinks It Will 
Be Enacted at Next Ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
in an oral statement on June 7 predicted 
that a bill (H. R. 7729) relating to 
prison-made goods of which he is co- 
author, will be enacted into law during 
the coming session. The bill, which 
passed the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the recent session by a vote of 303 
to 39, is designed te divest goods, wares, 
and merchandise manufactured, produced, 
or mined by convicts or prisoners, of 
their interstate character. 

_ Pointing out that this bill or similar 
bills have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives three times, Senator Hawes 
declared that “a careful poll indicates 
that an overwhelming majority in ‘the 
Senate is ready to vote for the bill and 
only a very small minority can be counted 
on to oppose it.” 

e Lists Support of Measure. 

Support for the measure,” the Sen- 
ator said, “comes from three distinct 
elements in our national life; the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and man- 
ufacturers representing more than $2,- 
500,000,000 in invested capital; and an 
important group determined to bring na- 
tional prison reform.” 

Declaring that there is a secret lobby 
alternate host. * == to prevent enactment of the bill, 

Hearing to Be Held. | Senden on a ae et eae 

The statement by the Department | 
follows in full text: 

A public hearing to consider the ad- | 
visability of quarantining New York 
| State on account of the Woodgate rust, 

a dangerous disease attacking Scotch | 

pine and presumably other hard pines, 

which has recently been established in | 
various parts of that State, will be held 
at 3:30 p. m. on June 27, 1928, at Wash- 
| ington, D. C., before the Federal Horti- ! 
cultural Board of the Department of | 
| Agriculture. 

The disease, which is apparently both 
new and dangerous, was first found on 
Scotch pine at Woodgate, N. Y., and for 
this reason has been called the Woodgate 
rust. It is an infection which attacks | 
the host with almost unprecedented | 
virulence. For example, one tree 15 | 
feet high was found by actual count to 
have 18,000 galls. The parts of the tree 
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New Disease Attacks 
Hard Pine Forests 


Quarantine Against Wood- 
gate Rust Considered in 
New York. © 


Woodgate rust, a new and dangerous 

| disease attacking Scotch and other hard 
pines, has been discovered in New York 
State and a conference to consider the 
advisability of establishing a quarantine 
has been called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, for June 27. 
This rust is said by the Department 
to be unusually virulent, killing young 
trees and ruining all trees for timber 
purposes. Difficulty in control is seen in 


the fact that the disease spreads from 
tree to tree without the need of an 


“The open opposition to the bill is 
largely confined to certain prison officials 
in States where prisoners are employed 
in the manufacture of articles thrown on 
the open market in competition with free 
labor and free capital. ' 

. Citizen Is Prison Contractor. 

‘The undercover opposition to the bill, 
an insidious opposition working in the 
dark and dealing in misrepresentations, 
is the prison contractor who does not 
come out in the open to defend his tainted 
business, but who works through agents, 
to mislead the public and Congress. 

“The first propaganda circulated to 
mislead was the charge that the total 
output of the prisons was a small per- 


facturers and could not interfere with 
either private capital or free labor. 

“The fallacy of such an argument is 
saperent. The Te volume of convict 
; i abor as compared to the total of - 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 2. Te 
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Beets Suggested for 


Infested Corn Areas For Deportation Work 





Compare Favorably With Corn 


As Revenue Producer Representative Box to Promote 


. Pending Legislation 

Sugar beets as a crop substitute for ! ~ 

corn in the areas badly infested by the Representative Box (Dem.), of Jack- 
European corn borer are recommended | sonville, Texas, a member of the House 
by the Department of Agriculture as a | Committee on Immigration, — statea 
shift which compares most favorably | orally June 7, that in his opinion there 
with corn as a revenue producer, ac- | 4re more than 1,000,000 aliens il- 
cording to Agricultural Economist Jesse weeny ~ vd va erases who would 
| W. Tapp of the Bureau of Agricultural | °© @eportable but for the fact, as to 
Economics. ‘To find a. profitable sub- | MANY of them, that the period, of limi 
stitute from the point of view of feed | be made has expired. Both the border 
prodeens per acre is, however, very dif- ! patrol and the deportation system, he 
cult. 


said, are inadequate. Congress, at its 
The statement by Mr. Tapp on farm 


next session, he said, should enact leg- 
changes made necessary by corn borer | islation to provide for thorough enforce- 
infestation, follows in full text: 


ment in both of those activities of the 
New insect pests or diseases, like new 


Government. 

machines, new crops, or new and im- Deportation Bill Pending. 
portant varieties of crops, are always A $50,000 emergency fund to en- 
accompanied by some adjustments, | able the Department of Labor to con- 
either in production practices, in the en- | tinue its work for the rest of the cur- 
terprises included in the business, or in | rent fiscal year, which ends June 30, 
the extent of the various enterprises. To | has just become available. With this 
date the areas of commercial damages | appropriation available to supplement 
by ithe corn borer in Ohio and Michigan | the appropriation for the present fiscal 
| are limited to a few localities near Lake | year, the practical suspension of depor- 
Erie and Lake St. Clair. Nevertheless, | tation work, because of lack of funds, 
the great damage caused by this insect | has been averted, according to the Im- 
in the corn avea of Ontario, its con- | migration Service. Money is now in 
| tinued spread in the United States dur- | hand for carrying on. 

ing the past six years, and the potential Mr. Box stated that the House Com- 


' 
| 
| 
| 

ae eee aS ! 
| [Continued on Page 5,Column 4.] i 
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N. C. | 


Atlantic City, N. J., abandoned the air- | 


Harry C. Hawker and McKenzie Grieve | 


| about 1,200 miles and descent in ocean | 





centage of the total output of the manv- | 


Adequate Force Urged | 
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American Right 
To Occupy Haiti 
Under Criticism 
reaty Never Ratified by 
. Either Government and 


Forced on Island, Ase 
serts Senator King. 


, 


Presence of Marines 


Declared to Be Illegal 


Views on Situation Advanced 
By Senator Oddie Are Op- 
posed in Public 
Statement. 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, in a 
statement made public June 7, criticized 
the American occupation in Haiti and de- 
clared that the extension of the treaty 
of 1915, purporting to give legal sanction 
to the American occupation, has never 
been properly ratified by either the 
Haiten legislature of the United States 
Senate. 


Senator King declared that American 
Marines are stationed in all parts of 
Haiti at the present time without author- 
ity from the treaty, even if the validity of 
that document be conceded. He ex- 
pressed a difference of opinion with the 
views which have been expressed on the 
Haitian situation by Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, as printed in The 
United States Daily of June 2. 


oe King’s statement reads in full 
text: 


Few people in the United States are 
familiar with Haiti, its history, the rela- 
tions sustained by the United States to 
the Haitian people or the political and 
economic conditions now existing there. 

Columbus found Haiti inhabited by 
several hundred thousand gentle peace- 
loving Indians. Spanish occupation soon 
destroyed the Indian population and 
negroes were brought from Africa and 
slavery introduced. 

Struggles ensued between France, 
Spain and Great Britain for the posses- 
sion of the island. Finally the western 
portion of Haiti, by the Treaty of Risn- 
wick, ,went to France and the eastern - 
part of the island to Spain. } 

Haiti made progress industrially un- 
der French rule, but the spirit of the 
French Revolution manifested itself 
among the people, culminating in a rev- 
olution which.ended the authority of 
Franch over Haiti and the Haitian peo- 
ple. A Republic was set up largely 
en the efforts of Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ure. 

For more than a hundred years the 
Haitians maintained their independence 
and their Government sustained diplo- 
matic relations with the leading coun- 
tries of the world including the United 
States. All nations respected the inde- 
pendence of Haiti and no attempts were 
made to invade her territory or inter- 
- with her internal and domestic af- 
airs. 

During that period, notwithstanding 
there were revolutions, foreigners were 
never molested and their property never 
seized or injured. 

Haiti Was recognized as a sovereign 

and independent State and took part in 
international conferences and furished 
one or more judges for The Hague 
Tribunal. Many of her people were edu- 
cated in France and a considerable por- 
tion of the Haitians attained a high 
state of culture. : 
Most of the ‘people, however, were 
illiterate. Most of them lived upon their 
little farms or plantations and devoted 
themselves to the raising o* cotton, cof- 
fee, cocoa and sugar cane. . 
_There were large valleys which were 
rich and fertile and the country pos- 
sessed many natural advantages and val- 
uable resources. 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Government to Chart 
Mt. Whitney to Top 


Second Attempt to Be Made to 
Measure California Mountain 


Mount Whitney, in California, one of 
the highest mountains in North America, 
with a claimed altitude of 14,502 feet 
above sea level, is about to be charted 
up to its summit by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Director of the Survey, 
E. Lester Jones, announced orally June 7, 

The measurement of the mountain, 
which is in what is des¢ribed as “earth- 
quake regions,” was attempted two years 


| ago by the same Government office but 


the work had to be suspended because of 
the condition of the trail leading up from 
the bottom of the peak. Now the plan, 
as explained by the Coast Survey, ts to 
carry this measurement on, with a chart- 
ing on a first-order leveling basis, up to 
the top, so as to ascertain exact, precise 
and up-to-date official data of the summit 
as it exists today. 

The Geological Survey also has worked 
in the vicinity of Mount McKinley 
region. When the summit is attained, 
it will be the first time that the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has run the first | 
order leveling operations all the way 
up. The work will be carried on with 
the cooperation of National Forest Serv= — 
ice and the National Park Service and 
of several organizations interested im 
the building of the trail up the moune— 
tain, according to the Director. Bas 

The party, under the orders issued 
Director Jones, will be in charge of 
H. Brittain, of the Survey. His instrues 
tions are “to take the field to complet 
the first order leveling to the sum 
of Mt. McKinley, which was begun 
years ago.” 
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2 INDEX 
| Enlarged Facilities 

Are Suggested for 

Physical Education 


. Better Teachers in Schools, 
Additions to Staffs and 
More Time and Space 
Are Proposed. 


Physical education in the public 
schools is in need of better teachers, 
more teachers, more space and more 
time, the Chief of the Division of Physi- 
cal Education and School Hygiene, Bu- 
reau of Education, Dr. James Fred- 
erick Rogers, has just stated. Competi- 
tive games may influence character and 
ethics, Dr. Rovers says, but whether for 
good or bad depends to a large extent 
upon the physical education teachers. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

There is nothing new under the sun 
and what seems new in physical educa- 
tion is only a shifting of the scenes 
rather than the production of a new 
play. Nothing has been removed from 
the stage. The action centers as be- 
fore in the child, in ministering to his 
elemental instinctive tendencies to physi- 
cal activity, and we are employing the 
same means—the furnishing of oppor- 
tunities for such activity, under such 
conditions as will permit him to make 
the most of his ovportunities. 

Spontaneous play, from the _pleas- 
ure-giving exhibition of individual 
prowess to participation in more thrilling 
organized games, has existed from time 
immemorial, has always been the basis 
of physical education, and was none the 
less edcuative or important when carried 


on without 'the need for formal adult di- | 


rection or supervision. This has always 
been recognized even by teachers who 
made much of gymnastic lessons for 
school purposes. 
conditions influencing the 
tendencies of the child to physical ac- 
tivity have changed. 
Effect of City Life. 

The very opportunities for such activi- 
ties have been disappearing for a large 
percentage of children. The herding of 
children in large cities and in large 
schools has made playground and play 
supervision of some sort necessary, while, 
from a number of causes, instruction has 
become more or less essential. 
example of older brothers or sisters play- 
ing vigorously for the fun of it, has 
been largely superseded by that of pro- 


fessionals intent chiefly on mercernary | 


ends. 

One condition which has stimulated 
the supervision of those important forms 
of activity which once took care of them- 
selves is the extension of the age of 
compulsory education (or at least of 
school attendance). This has caused the 
retention in the schools of a large pro- 
portion of youth whose superabundant 
physical energy would formerly have led 
them into work, but who now are in 
especial need of expending that energy 
in some form of play. 
opportunity, they may be doing worse. 

Gymnastics, or formal exercises, have 
not been done away with. They were 
devised largely in an attempt to counter- 
act the enforced physical conditions of 
the schoolroom and of school work. 
These have been improved, but, unless 


there is a radical change in school pro- | 


grams, the gymnastics period is likely 
to remain, and often the school condi- 


tions allow of nothing better in the way | 
activity for most of the | 


of physical 
school year. 
Influence of Teachers. 
Whether the activities of this kind 
are beneficia! or “educational” depends 
largely on the teacher. Such exercises 


are in themselves by no means “dead” | 
exercises for all pupils, and it must be , 


remembered that games and athletics are 


a bore to not a few, especially to those | 


who cannot excel in them. After our 
school days, life consists chiefly in do- 
ing in a routine: way things which we 
find more or less monotonous but which 
are, nevertheless, good for us; perhaps 


school procedures having a similar at- ; 


mosphere are not undesirable. 

It may be that some of our theories 
regarding the “educative” results of 
gymnastics have been exaggerated, but 


enthusiasts for any good cause are likely 


to be led somewhat astray by their en- 
thusiasm. As regards the results of 


more elemental kinds of physical activ- | 


ity, we may be equally over-enthusiastic- 
We talk of the effects of competitive 
games on character and morals. They 
may influence character and ethics, but 
whether for good or bad, depends. It 
depends to a large degree on the physical 
education teachers. It is for this reason 
that we need these teachers, and such 
teachers as by nature and training can 
make the best of these most serious and 
most happy activities of childhood and 
youth. We need, especially, teachers 
who are wise enough not to impose upon 
children physical activities for which 
they are unfitted, or any kind of physi- 
eal activity upon children who are more 
in need of rest. 

We need better teachers of physical 
education; we need more teachers; we 
need more spacé for physical] education; 
we need more time for physical educa- 
tion, for the few minutes a day usually 
devoted to such activities can be de- 
scribed only as pitiful. 
tunity after school, and on Saturday, 
and through the summer holidays. 
all pays, for whatever ministers wisely 
to our instinctive human tendencies and 
needs ministers to health of mind and 
body, and health is the first objective in 
education. 


Paris Site Is Purchased 
By Government for Offices 


[Continued from Page 1] 
ground, to be used as a site for an Amer- 


220,000. ‘ 

Although the plans for the structure 
have not been prepared for considera- 
tion by the Foreign Service Buildings 
Commission, composed of Secretaries 
Kellogg, Mellon and Hoover, Senator 
Borah, Senator Swanson, Representative 


Linthicum, of Baltimore, and myself, the | 


Government expects to carry out the 
original plan for a building on this site 
prepared by the great French architect, 
Ange-Jacques Gabriel, who in the reign 
of Louis XV was responsible for the 
monumental symmetry of the construc- 
tion of the Place de la Concorde as we 
see it today. 

Such a building as the Government 
now has in mind would correspond with 


the architecture of the Hotel Florentine, | 


the present residence of Edward Roths- 
child, located at the corner of the Rue 
de Rivoli and the Rue Florentine, and 
will balance the two larger structures of 
the Ministry of Marine and the Hotel 
Crillon, in accordance with the original 
Gabriel designs. 


' Salaries of Teachers 
Show Wide Variation 


But times and many | 
instinctive 


Even the | 


If not given that ! 


We need oppor- | 
It | 


} construction of the earth’s crust. 


| evidences 
f ; | travel of earthquake waves are depend- 
ican Government office building for $1,- | 


| countered 


| trate 
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Mr. Young Says Federal Reserve System 


Is One of Country’s Greatest Assets 


Provides All Possible Safeguards to American Commerce 
And Industry, Radio Listeners Are Told. 


Although the Federal Reserve System 
“at times may appear cumbersome from 
an operating standpoint,” it is a system 
that provides all possible safeguards to 
American commerce and industry and is 
one of the country’s greatest assets, the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Roy A. Young, declared June 7 in a 
speech broadcast as a part of the weekly 
radio program of the Halsey, Stuart 
Company. 

Governor Young described the Federal 
Reserve Banks as “bankers’ banks” but 
said he desired to impress on his audience 
the vital effect they had in the economic 
affairs of the nation. 
tem has proved so helpful and because it 


| is an asset to the country, the Governor 


urged that there be “complete coopera- 
tion on the part of every one to see that 
that asset is protected.” Following is 
the full text of the Governor’s speech: 

The Federal Reserve System has been 
in operation but a short time, but a time 
during which many interesting credit 
situations have developed, and I wish 
these could be discussed in detail with 
the radio audience of America. How- 


ever, the time allotted this evening is so | : 4 
| bank is an autonomous corporation and 


|} not as many believe, a government owned 


limited that I am going to attempt to 
get over to you quickly a story which I 
believe will be of the greatest interest 


Minimum in Elementary 
Schools in Cities Is $950; 
Maximum, $3,504 


[Continued from Page 1] 


Massachusetts: Cambridge, $1,228, $1.- 
804, 6; Fall River, $1,100, $1,700, 6; 


Loweil, $1,200, $1,700, 6; New Bedford, | 
$1,000, $1,900, 10; Springfield, $1,300, $1,- | 


900, 6; Worcester, $1,200, $2,000, &. 
Michigan: Detroit, $1,200, $2,000, 5; 


Grand Rapids, $1,200, $2,000, not speci- 


fied. 
Minnesota: Minneapolis, $1,200, $2,500, 


| not specified; St. Paul, $1,100, $1,700, 10. 


Missouri: St. Louis, $1,200, $2,700, not 
specified. 
New Jersey: Jersey City, $1,400, 2,- 


| 800, 14; Paterson. $1,200, $2,800, 12. 


New York: Albany, $1,100, $1,900, not 
specified; Buffalo, $1,200, $2,500, not 


specified; New York, $1,608, $3,504, 13; | 
Syracuse, | 
Yonkers, | 


Rochester, $1,200, $2,400, 8; 
$1,200, $2,400, not specified; 
$1,500, $2,835, 12. 

Ohio: Akron, $1,000, $2,000, 10; Cin- 
cinnati, not specified; $2,000, not speci- 
fied; Cleveland, $1,200, $2,800, not speci- 
fied; Toledo, $1,250, $2,240, 9. 

Oregon: Portland, $1,300, $2,200, 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, 
$2,400, not specified} Pittsburgh, $1,200, 
$2,000, 8; Scranton, $1,000, $1,800, 8. 

Rhode Island: Providence, $1,000, $2,- 
000, not specified. 

Tennessee: Nashville, $1,200, $1,380, 3. 

Texas: Houston, $1,000, $1,800, &. 

Utah: Salt Lake City, $950, $2,200, 17. 

Virginia: Norfolk, $1,000, $1,500, 7; 
Richmond, $1,100, $1,800, 9. 

Washington: Seattle, $1,440, 2,100, 11; 
Spokane, $1,200, $2,150, not specified. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee, $1,200, $2,- 
600, 12. 


Rigidity of Earth > 
Compared With Steel 


Mi. 


Observer Says Borings by Men 
Barely Scratch Surface 


Although the dimensions of the crust | 


of the earth are not known to science, 
it is known that man’s borings into it, 
by means of shafts and tunnels, “barely 
scratched its surface,” according to a 
statement received by 


Dr. R. M. Wilson, temporarily in charge 
of the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, 
made public June 7. 

Some experiments by scientists, Dr. 
Wilson said, have shown that the earth 
as a whole “is somewhat more rigid than 
solid steel.” There is, however, a diver- 
gence of opinion between the various 
groups of scientists as to “exactly what 
is beneath us in the earth’s crust,” he 
said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Man’s burrowings into the crust of the 
earth by means of shafts and tunnels 
barely scratch its surface when the 
depths so reached are considered in terms 
of the dimensions of the crust itself. In- 


' formation as to composition, consistency, | 
and temperature at greater depths must | 


In 
experiments 


be obtained by indirect observation. 
1914 Michelson conducted 


| to measure the periodic tiltings of the 
j earth’s surface which he translated into 
; earth tides. 
' tides but of smaller amplitude, resulting 


These tides, similar to ocean 


from the attractions of the sun and 
moon, gave a measure of the rigidity of 
the earth by showing how much the 
earth’s structure yields to these deform- 
ing forces. His experiments showed that 
the earth as a whole is somewhat more 
rigid than solid steel. 

Geology, by the study of strata that 


have been laid bare by ages of crust | 


folding, up-thrust and erosion, by an- 
alyses of volcanic ejecta and extrusives 
has arrived at certain conceptions of the 
Seis- 
mology has yielded up most important 
since the path and rate of 


ent upon the density and elasticity en- 
along their routes. These 
earthquake wave paths penetrate most 
parts of the earth, and serve to probe its 
inner condition. Thus it has been found 
that at a depth of some 50 or 60 km. 


| there is a level of change of condition; 


earthquake waves are refiected from this 
level of discontinuity, or if they pene- 
it are found to travel at much 
greater speeds below it than in the upper 
levels. Geophysicists have been making 
tests of the compressibiliity of various 
rocks. Isostasy gives data as to the 
relative distribution of density with 
depth. 


Data Are Assembled. 

Geologists. seismologists, isostasists, 
experimental geophysicists, each have 
their particular ideas of exactly what is 
beneath us in the ecarth’s crust, hased 
on their individual lines of observation. 
How do successive layers vary in com- 
position, density, temperature, conditions 
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Because the sys- | 


| as those of the $100,000,0°0 banks. 
other three directors are appointed by | 


to.the greatest number. It has to do 
with the administration and operation 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

A Federal Reserve bank, in addition 
to its note issuing power, receives de- 
posits and lends crdeit or money, but its 
operations are confined almost entirely 
to banks and bankers. In other words, 
it is a bankers’ bank. The position of 
the reserve bank towards its member 
banks is not unlike the position of a com- 
mercial bank towards its customers. 


Says Federal Reserve 
Is “Bankers’ Bank’”’ 


A reserve bank has nine directors, six 
of which, a majority, are elected by the 
member banks which are the only stock- 
holders of the reserve bank. In the 
selection of directors the combined votes 
of the $25,000 banks count just as much 
The 


the Federal Reserve Board. The direc- 


| tors of the reserve bank elect the officers 


of the bank, select the employes, fix 


their salaries and outline the policies of 





| two 


| mining official and 


| represent 


| eral reserve bank should 
| holder, director or employe of any bank, 
| and that no Class B director should be 


$1,200, | 


| rency, are ex-officio members. 


| termined by majority vote. 


| arbitrary powers. 
| the 


the institution. To be brief, a reserve 


institution. 


There are 12 Federal reserve banks 


| and it is interesting to note that of the 


108 directors holding office in 1927, 12 
were chairmen of the boards of directors 
of the various reserve banks, 36 were 
active bankers and the remaining 60, 
constituting a -majority, represent the 
business interests of the country. Of 
this number 17 were manufacturers, 14 
were merchants, four were farmers, four 
lumbermen, four insurance men, 
investment bankers, three retired busi- 
ness men, two publishers, two lawyers, 
railroad men, one cattleman, one 
contractor, one publi¢ utilities man, one 
one savings bank 
officer. 

I point this out to remind you that 
while bankers predominate in the di- 
rectorates of reserve banks, they do not 
the majority and the real 
control of the reserve banks does not 
rest with the bankers but with the busi- 
ness interests. Congress saw to this, 
when, under the law, they made provi- 
sion that no Class C director of a Fed- 
be a_ stock- 


an officer or director of any bank. 


| Declares That Board 


Not Controlled by Bankers 


There are certain functions of the re- 
serve banks which are countrywide in 
scope, in which uniformity of practice, 
though not always necessary, is highly 
desirable, and for this reason and others, 


| under the law, a central body is provided 
| for, known as the Federal Reserve Board. 
| Six of the members of this Board are 


appointed by the President of the United 
States and two, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptrolelr of the Cur- 
Of the 
present Board, three members can be 
properly classified as bankers and the 


| other five can be classified as representa- 


tives of commerce and industry. Again 
you will observe that, while banking has 


| a large’ representation then any other, 


still it does not control. 

The Board is a supervisory Board 
rather than an administrative one. Its 
decisions in reference to policies are de- 


powers of the Board are very far-reach- 
ing, to date, I am happy to say, it has 
only been on very rare occasions that it 
has deemed it necessary to exercise any 
The Board as well as 
reserve banks, has 
much more can be accomplished through 
cooperation and agreement, and that 
procedure has been followed. The power 
of the Board to remove officers and di- 
rectors of reserve banks and assume 
management is the most specific lan- 
guage in the act, but as a safeguard 


| that the Board will not at any time ar- 
| bitrarily abuse this power, the President 
the Geological ! 
Survey, Department of the Interior, from | 


of the United States is given the power 
to remove members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The law also provides for a Federal 
Advisory Council. Each reserve bank 
appoints one member. This council is 
required by law to meet four times a 
year and, while it has no power from a 
supervisory or administrative standpoint, 
it is permitted to request any informa- 
tion the Reserve Board has in its pos- 
session. When the Advisory Council 


| meets, it reviews the operations of the 


system, expresses an opinion upon any 
problems that may have been referred 
to it by the Board, and most important 
of all, makes recommendations to the 
Federal Reserve Board in reference to 
future policies. While the law does not 
require that a member of the Advisory 
Council be a banker, it so happens at 
the present time that all members are 
bankers, but they have no supervisory 
or administrative powers, and no vote in 
the operation of a Feedral reserve bank 
or the Federal Reserve System. 


Describes Procedure 


| In Open Market Operations 


All of these things will remind you of 
the far-sightedness of the framers of 
the Federal Reserve Act when they so 
legislated that the control of the System 
could not rest with any one political, 
banking or other interest, a system 
which at times may appear cumbersome 
from an operating standpoint, but one 
which gives all possible safeguards to 
American commerce and industry, 

Practical operation can perhaps be 
best illustrated by specific example and 


| I am going to digress for a moment to | 


describe the procedure that is followed 
by the Reserve System in its open mar- 
ket operations, because that is one of 
the most important functions at the mo- 
| ment and also the one which necessarily 
represents system, that is, national, 
| rather than regional policy. Briefly, the 
' theory of the open market policy is that 
| when the System sells United States 
| Government securities, such action usu- 
| ally has a tendency to tighten credit, and 
ease in credit is usually created when 
| the System buys. 


| Directors of Banks 
' Act on Proposals 


In open-market operations Federal re- | 


serve banks do not operate as inde- 
pendent units except in rare cases, Nor 
do they follow the mandates of the Fed- 
cral Reserve Board or any particular 
bank. 
ation concerned, it 
| not be advisable for one Federal reserve 
| bank to proceed upon 
| policy of selling when another reserve 


is 


¥ 


| cities 
1926, 43 of the 68 cities of 100,000 | 


three | 


While the | 


observed that | 


So far as the general credit situ- | 
would obviously | 


an open-market {| 


Junior High Schools 


| Said to Be Meeting 


' 


Educational Facilities to Acquaint | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WitHouT 


Students With Other Peoples Traced 


Educational Need Commissioner Tigert Suggests Study for Promotion of 


International Good Will in Schools. 


Specialist States That School 
Officers Believe Conven- 
tional Plan Wastes 
Time of Pupils. 


By W. S. Deffenbaugh. 

This is the ninth of a series of 
articles on “City School Problems” 
by the Chief of the City Schools 
Division, Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

In some cities the school building 
problem is being solved to a great ex- 
tent by the erection of junior high 


} school buildings. This plan relieves the 


elementary school of its upper grade 
pupils and the high school of its first 
year pupils. Junior high school buildings 
are not, however, erected simply to 
solve a school building problem, but to 
meet an educational need. 

That the junior high school is meet- 
ing an educational need would seem 
evident, judging from the number of 
that have organized them. 


population and over reported such 
schools, 120 of the 186 cities from 30,- 
000 to 100,000 population, and 220 of 
the 517 cities from 10,000 to 30,000 
population. In 1918 only 128 cities hav- 
ing a population of 10,000 and over re- 
ported junior high schools; in 1926, 
383 cities of this size reported such 
schools, an increase of 211 per cent 
within eight years. The number of ju- 
nior high schools in these cities in- 
creased from 259 in 1918 to 980 in 
1926, an increase of 278 per cent. 
Conventional Type Declining. 

This rapid growth in the number of 
cities adopting the junior high school 
and in the number of junior high schools 
organized has been due the fact that 
the school men of the country have long 
since been convinced that the conven- 
tional type of school organization with 


| eight elementary and four high school 


grades has been wasteful of the pupil’s 
time compared with an organization with 
six elementary, three junior high, and 
three senior high school grades. 

One of the defects that school men point 
out in the 8-4 plan is that the elemen- 
tary school work is spread over two 
years more than necessary. Every child 
must acquire the tools of learning—the 
three R’s—but it has been demonstrated 
that sufficient skill in their use may be 


; acquired in six or seven years to enable 


a child to take up such secondary school 


| work as is offered in the leading junior 
; high schools of the country. 


Many read- 
ers of this article may recall that they 
began formal high school work after hav- 
ing attended the elementary schools only 
50 or 60 months. The question may be 
raised, then, why require children today 
to spend 70 or 80 months in purely ele- 
mentary school work when it can be com- 
pleted in less time? 

It is a well-known fact that in the 
schools organized on the 8-4 plan thte 


work of the seventh and eighth grades ! 


repeats to a great extent that of the 
fifth and sixth grades. The pupils no 


+ doubt learn much of value, but their time 


could be more profitably employed on 
subjects that open up new fields of knowl- 
edge which give them a forward look 
and a new interest rather than a back- 
ward look on the work of the earlier ele- 
mentary school grades. 


Selection of Courses. 


Another defect of the 8-4 system is 
that when pupils enter high school they 
are at a loss to know which of the many 
curriculums or subjects to elect. Al- 
gebra, geometry, biology, physics, chem- 
istry, and other subjects are usually mere 
terms to them. But the general courses 
in mathematics, physical sciences, social 
sciences, languages and manual arts pro- 
vided in the junior high school permit the 
pupils to explore their interests, apti- 
tudes and capacities in these general 
fields before being called upon to elect 
the somewhat specialized subjects in the 
senior high school. 

When junior high schools were first 
organized much discussion 


though the school course has not been 


shortened since the introduction of such | 


schools, it is generally agreed that the 
time has been economized in the sense 
that pupils employ their time more profit- 
ably. 
The tenth article of the series will 
be published in an early issue. 


bank is buying, since in that case the 
objects of one would be defeated by the 
action of the other. Therefore, the 12 
reserve banks on their own initiative 
have selected a committee of five gov- 
ernors of reserve banks to shape open- 
market policies. This committee meets 
upon the call of the chairman. All of 
the information pertaining to credit and 
business is laid before the committee 
and after consideration of all factors, 
written recommendations are made to the 
Federal Reserve Board as to the policy 
that should be followed by the system. 
The Reserve Board by a majority vote 
either approves the committee's recom- 
mendations or recommends modification 
of the policy. Before approving the pol- 
icy the Board may consult with the 
Federal Advisory Council. 

These recommendations of the open 


|; Market committee, approved by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board, are then referred 
back to the 108 directors of the 12 re- 
serve banks. Each reserve bank, through 
its Board of Directors, has the privilege 
of approving or disapproving of partici- 
pation or non-participation in the pro- 
posed open market operations, and if a 
majority of the banks disapprove, the 
policy, of course, is not followed. 

This procedure is not alone followed in 
open market policies, but in many other 
functions of the Reserve System, not as 
a requirement of law, but in keeping with 


the spirit of the law and mainly because | 


it is good business. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that you 
reflect as to what this all means to you 
as an individual, regardless of whether 
you are a business or professional man? 
Through Congress, you have given your- 
selves the most efficient credit structure 
ever devised by human mind and around 
that credit structure have: been placed 
many safeguards for your protection. 

Compare the unsafe and unsatisfac- 
tory monetary conditions that frequently 
existed prior to the inauguaration of the 
system in 1914 with those that have 
since existed. And when you have done 
this, IT hope you will agree with me 
that the Federal Reserve System is one 
of our most valuable assets and that 
there should be complete coooperation 


on the part of every one t © see that that i 


asset is protected, 


In ! 


I centered | 
around economizing the pupils’ time. Al- | 


| 
| 


| Publication of the full text of a 
statement by the Commissioner of 
| Education, Dr. John J. Tigert, trac- 
ing ways in which education in the 
United States is promoting interna- 
tional understanding and good will, 
| was begun in the issue of June 7, 
| and concludes as follows: 
\ 


Thus far we have taken no note of the 
foreign language studies and the indi- 
| coe but obviously strong influence they 
have in helping students to think inter- 
nationally. Without attempting to pre- 
| sent any statistical data as to the num- 
ber of persons that are studying lan- 
guages other than the mother tongue, 
it is sufficient to say that most teachers 

i believe that a course in a foreign lan- 
guage is poor indeed if it does not give 
the students an insight into the life, 
customs, and ideals of the foreign coun- 
tries as well as a fair reading or speak- 

ing knowledge of the tongue. 

A most cursory survey of the uni- 

| versity libraries and museums in the 
| United States shows that we have here 
many priceless collections of manu- 
| scripts, books, gems, coins, pottery and 
‘other material to give reality and di- 
| rectness to the teaching of social sci- 
| ences, literature, and languages. 
dowment funds enable many of these to 
| irons field workers constantly exploring 
for and gathering additional data and 
material illustrative of other civiliza- 
tions. The Haskell Oriental Museum at 
the University of Chicago has a collec- 
tion of over twenty-two thousand ob- 
jects to exhibit as systematically as pos- 
sible the early civilizations of the Near 
Orient. 
portrays Norwegian cultural life and 
early Norwegian immigration to the 
United States. The Russian Collection 
in the Hoover War Library, at Stanford 


University, covers all phases of Russian ; 


life—literary, economic, political, his- 
torical, and social, with special attention 
to the period since 1911. 

The many extra-curricular avenues, 
still closely connected with the educa- 
tion systems, for intellectual coopera- 
| tion among nations present a wonderful 
variety and extent of international con- 
tacts that have grown up in recent 
decades. Their chief characteristic is 
that they are not essentially an exotic, 
forced growth but have developed so 
naturally and easily that they have at- 
tained much strength without attracting 
any great amount of public attention. 

Late in the nineteenth century a gen- 
eral feeling among the educators of 
France, England, and Germany that 
modern languages were not well taught 
in the schools led the educational au- 
thorities in those countries to work out 


a scheme of exchanging teachers so that | 


languages could be taught in the schools 
of England, Germany, and France by 
teachers using them as mother tongues. 


This kind of exchange, not confined to | 


language teachers, is being carried on 
; regularly between the schools of the 
United States and other countries but 
thus far it has been limited for the most 
part to the higher institutions. It seems 
advisable to extend it to elementary and 
secondary teachers as well. 

The American Council of Education 
published a study some three years ago 
of the various organizations in the 
Un'ted States that have to do with inter- 
national education relations. About 114 
were found at that time and several 
have come into existence since. Many 
of them undertake to foster the exchange 
of teachers and students, and offer 
scholarships of one kind or another. The 
opportunities for American students to 
go abroad for training number well over 
500 annually and involve an expenditure 
of more than $500,000 each year. A 
considerable number of scholarships are 
given to foreign students to spend one 
or more years in our universities. Each 
year a number (1,833 in 1927) of non- 
quota immigrant students come to the 
United States and most of them eventu- 
ally return to their own countries carry- 


Changes Announced 


On Shipping Board 


Successors Named for Admiral | 


Benson and Mr. Teller 


Two members of the United States 
Shipping Board, Rear Admiral William 
S. Benson (retired), and Philip S. Teller, 
will end their service on June 8. Their 
successors, Rear Admiral Hutch I. Cone 
(retired), and Samuel S. Sandberg, of 
Los Angeles, will assume office on June 9. 

Admiral Benson was appointed to 
the Board in February, 1920, by Pres- 
ident Wilson, just seven months after 


he had retired from active duty in the | 


Navy, where he had served as Chief of 
| Naval Operations during the World 
War. He was elected chairman of the 
Board and president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in 1920. Admiral 
Benson also was appointed by the Pres- 
ident as one of the American delegates 
to the International Conference’ on 


Communications in the latter part of | 


1920. 

Serving as Chairman of the Board un- 
til June, 1921, Admiral Benson was ap- 
pointed Commissioner for a one-year 
term, which expired in 1922, and was re- 
appointed for six years which ends on 
June 8. 

Commissioner Teller, a native of San 
Francisco, was appointed to the Board 
on January 4, 1926. He was commis- 
sioner in charge of the Bureau of Re- 
search and chairman of the Ship Sales 
Committee of the Board. Prior to his 
appointment he had retired from busi- 
ness, but had been a member of the 
State Board of Harbor Commissioners of 
California. He was in the wholesale 
groceries business before his retirement, 

Rear Admiral Cone, who succeeds Ad- 
miral Benson, is a former Chief of En- 
vineering of the Navy, and at present 
makes his home in Florida. Mr. Sand- 
berg was head of the Los Angeles Har- 


En- | 


The Norwegian-American His- | 
torical Museum at Luther College, Iowa, | 


| of scientific advance to give proper recog- 


centenary 
| stitute in Philadelphia a few years ago 








bor Commission at the time of his ap- | 


pointment. 


Conventions May Delay 
Postal Investigations 


The investigation into allegations of 
barter of Federal patronage in Georgia 
ij and other States to be conducted by a 
| subcommittee of the Senate Committec 
on Post Offices and Post Roads will proba- 
bly not be begun until after the Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Conven- 
tions, it was announced June 7 through 
the office of Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 
of Iowa, Chairman of the subcommittee, 


ing back with them a knowledge and 
appreciation of our national life. Co- 
lumbia University reports more than 700 
students that give foreign countries as 
their permanent residence. They are di- 
vided among some sixty different na- 
tional groups. 

Summer schools for foreignres are con- 
ducted in many of the countries of Eu- 
rope. The French summer courses of- 
fered at the Sorbonne include the French 
language and literature; university lec- 
tures on France of today; conducted 
visits; and an academic trip of two 
weeks. Their purpose is to teach both 
French and France in such a way as to 
give students from other countries some 
insight into French civilization, its his- 
tory, and its present day expression. 
This plan is characteristic of the con- | 
tinental summer schools for foreigners. 
They attract many young people and one 
report to the bureau is that in 1926, 
about 361,000 students and teachers 
utilized this method of achieving their 
desire to study in Europe. 

Another way of furthering proper in- 
ternational relations is in the several 
international congresses that meet yearly. 
An incomplete calendar of their meet- 
ings for July and August of 1928 lists 
10. They will consider such matters as 
the protection of infancy, preparation 


; for social service, secondary schools, the 


teaching of drawing and the applied 
arts, school films, and interscholastic cor- 
respondence. In the British Empire the 
educational conferences held at stated 
intervals and attended by school men and 
women from all parts of the Empire ! 
are considered to be among the most j 
valuable of the various movements un- 
dertaken to promote the unity of the 
Empire. 

Science knows no national boundaries. 
No one country but the entire world 
owes a debt to such men as Pasteur, 
Lister, Walter Reed, Edison, Marconi, | 
Noguclu, the Wright brothers and other 
men and women who have contributed 
immeasurably to the advance of. civil- 
ization. The national academies of 
science maintained by most of the coun- 
tries of the world have among themselves | 
a strong bond of fellowship that politi- ! 
cal disagreements among nations have 
for the most part, failed to weaken or ' 
break. Many of our school texts in 
science include enough of the history 


nition to the scientists of other coun- 
tries and to their achievements. At the 
celebration of Franklin In- 


the leaders of scientific thought assem- 
bled from many countries to confer for 
a week and to pay tribute to an in- | 
stitution that had been a leader for a 
century in the promotion of. scientific 
research. 


Nations Are Uniting 
For Health Education 


Nations are uniting rapidly in further- 
ing health throughout the world. The 
Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions has always been harmonious and 
has actively promoted the study of 
hygiene. 

The Rockefeller Foundation in 1926 
“aided the growth of 14 medical schools 
in 10 different countries; maintained a 
modern medical school and teaching hos- 
pital in Peking; assisted the develop- 
ment of professional public health train- 
ing in 15 institutions in 12 countries, 
and in 10 field stations in the United 
States and Europe; contributed to nurses 
training schools in nine countries; .. . 
made surveys of health conditions, medi- 
cal education and nursing in 31 coun- | 
tries and helped the League of Na- 
tions to conduct international study 
tours or exchanges for 120 health offi- 
cers from 48 countries.” 

Much was done, internationally, for 
the health of school children in European 
countries immediately following the war 
and this is still going on. Through the 
Commonwealth Fund Training scholar- 
ships for use at home or in_ schools 
abroad have been furnished in Austria 
not only to physicians and nurses but 
to teachers of health education and of 
physical education in public schools. In 
its model demonstration at Salzburg, 7.- : 
658 children were examined physically 
last year with remedial attention, and 
health education was carried on in all 
schools supplemented by lectures to 
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Buffalo and Longhorn 
Cattle Established 
In Wichita Reserve 


Bovine Herds to Be Main 
tained as Memorial of 
Conditions in Early 

Life of West. — 


Longhorn cattle and buffalo are agai 
neighbors in the Wichita National For 
est and Game Reserve, where a herd o 
the longhorns has been  establishe 
within the past year, it has just beer 
announced by the Department of. Agri 
culture. The statement follows in ful 
text: 

To motorists from the Western Staes 
particularly those from the Southwes 
where the longhorn cattle ranged, anq 
from the northern range States to whic 
they were driven over “the long trail, 
a visit to the Wichita National Fores 
and. Game Preserve in southwester 
Oklahoma, might be of interest. A smal 
herd of longhorn survivors was estab 
lished last year on the forest as a nucleus 
for a herd of 200 to 300 of these animals 
designed as a memorial to the part thq 
longhorns played in the life of the earl 
West. 

Reserve Accessible. 

The suggestion is timely, the Depart 
ment believes, because many motorists 
from the West will be in the vicinty 
in the next few weeks on the way to o 
from the political conventions at Kansas 
City and Houston. The area is readily 
accessible from either the Ozark Trai 
or the Meridian Highway. 

Also at the preserve is one of the 
representative herds of the America 
bison or buffalo, which for years com- 
peted with the longhorns for the grasses! 
of the prairies. Since 1906 a herd of 
12 buffalo, contributed by the New York 
Zoological Society, has multiplied in the! 
8,000-acre fenced buffalo range under 
natural conditions favorable to the buf- 
falo, and the herd limit jof 200 has been 
reached, necessitating disposal of sig 
plus animals. 

Elk, Virginia or white-tailed deer, an- 
telope, and wild turkey have also been 
established. 


Description of Forest. 


A description of the national forest and 
game preserve, published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is just off the press 
and available for free distribution as Mis- 
cellaneous Circular 36-M, the Wichita 
National Forest and Game Preserve. It 
gives details as to the recreational and 
economic possibilities of this 61,480- 
acre forest which is administered by the 
Forest Service. 

The area is rich in historic interest. It 
was the scene of many campaigns by 
Generals Sheridan, McClellan and Scott 
against the Kiowa, Comanche and Wich- 
ita Indains in the 50’s. It was later part 
of the old Indian Territory until that 
was thrown open to settlement in 1901. 

Six successful forest plantings are es- 
tablished and more are contemplated. 
Native juniper, osage orange, black and 
honey locust, black walnut and mulberry 
are represented in the plantings. 

Grazing is an essential of the livestock 
industry of the region and in the National 
Forest is handled by means of permits 
issued by the Service. 

President Roosevelt 


proclaimed the 


' tract a National Game Preserve in 197%. 


Miscellaneous Circular 36-M, may be 
obtained by writing to the District 
Forester, Forest Service, Denver, Colo., 
or to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


teachers and the public with brief 
courses for mothers and older girls. Sim- 
ilar model centers for school health work 
have also been started in other parts 
of Austria. 

Within the past year the representa- 
tives of a dozen or more foreign coun- 
tries have consulted the United States 
Bureau of Education in regard to the 
promotion of school health work. 

Finally, it is plain that we have here 
in the United States both the oppor- 
tunities and the equipment for giving 
students intimate and correct knowledge 


| of the peoples of other countries. Plainly, 


also, we are making considerable use of 
them. We have now to determine as 
well as we can. whether we are using 


' them in the best way possible and what 
| more we’ can do through education to 


promote friendly international relations, 
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| American Occupation of Haiti Criticized 


Limiting of Catch of H alibut Recommended 


I) eportation Force 
And Border Patrol 
Said to Be Inadequate 


Representative Box Favors 
Legislation to Increase 
Personnel of Immigra- 
tion Bureau. 


[Continued from Page 1] ‘ 
mittee on Immigration, at the session 
just closed reported a new deportation 
bill which remained on the calendar 
when the session closed. It is still sub- 
ject to action at the second session of 
the 70th Congress. : 
¢He stated that he favored legislation 
to enable greater efficiency in deporta- 
tion work and that he purposed to renew 
his efforts along that line at the coming 
session. 

“There are from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
aliens,’ Mr. Box said, “who are ille- 
gally in the United States who would 
be subject to deportation but for the 
fact that many of them have been here 
so long that their deportation is barred 
by the limitation of time within which 


the law says deportation must be made. | : ; 
ee | By Terms of Convention 


Funds Insufficient. 


“We have never had funds sufficient 
to permit the Department of Labor to 
do its work of deporting undesirable 
aliens. The House Committee on Appro- 
priations, however, did give a substan- 
tial increase in the appropriations for 
this purpose in the annual appropriation 
act for the fiscal yeag ending June 30, 
1929. 

“Under this, the Government should be 
able to deport 12,000 a year, which is 
about the capacity of the present system. 
Even that result, however, would be only 
scratching the surface. 

“They have been picking out the worst 
of the undesirable aliens. ) 
picking out the worst has been seriously 
embarrassed heretofore by shortage of 
funds. I hope that the increase made 
ig Congress at the session just closed, 
applicable to the fiscal year beginning 


The work of | 


| 
| 
| 





July 1, next, will be sufficient to enable , 


the present force to keep active. The 


force is seriously inadequate. 


Public Interests Injured. 

“The public interest is suffering be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the Immi- 
gration Service in two of its branches. 
Its border patrol, both on the Mexi- 
can and Canadian borders, is seriously 
inadequate. They have not force enough 
to carry on the work of deportation in 
the manner which the country expects 
and the law requires. 


To Protect Fisheries on Pacific Coast 


International Commission Says Additional Restrictions 
Are Necessary to Save Species. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


“The nationals and inhabitants and 
the fishing vessels and boats of the Do- 
minion ot Canada and of the United 
States, respectively, are hereby pro- 
hibited from fishing for halibut (Hippo- 
glossus) both in the territorial waters 
and in the high seas off the western 
coast of the Dominion of Canada and of 
the United States, including Behring 
Sea, from the 16th day of November 
next after the date of the exchange of 
ratifications of this convention, to the 
15th day of the following February, both 
days inclusive, and within the same pe- 
riod yearly thereafter, provided that 
upon the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission hereinat- 
ter described this close season may be 
modified or suspended at any time after 


the expiration of three such seasons, | 
by a special agreement concluded and | 


duly ratified by the 
parties. 


high contracting 
Close Season Provided 


“The high contracting parties agree 
to appoint within two months after the 
exchange of ratifications of this conven- 


tion, a “ommission to be kKnown.as the } 


International Fisheries Commission, con- 
sisting of four members, two to be ap- 
pointed by each party. 


“This commission shall continue to 
exist so iong as this convention shall 


remain in force. Each party shall pay | 


the salaries and expenses of its own 
members and joint expenses incurred 
by the commission shall be paid by the 
two high contracting parties in equal 
moieties. 

“The commission shall make a thor- 
ough investigation into the life history 
of the Pacific halibut, and such investi- 
gation shall be undertaken as soon as 


practicable. The commission shall re- | 


port the results of its investigation to 
the two Governments and shall make 


| recommendations as to the regulation 
of the halibut fishery of the North Pa- | 


cific Ocean, including the Behring Sea, 


tions of the halibut. Extensive studies of 
the physical characteristics and _ the 
growth of the different “races” have con- 
firmed such findings. 

The drift of the eggs and larvae in the 
open ocean have been studied by means 
ot fine-meshed silk nets and by observa- 
tion of the currents. The results of these 
biological studies, in conjunction with 
those from the statistics, form the basis 
for the zonclusions reached in this re- 
port. 

Fisheries for halibut are prosecuted in 
the North Pacific and the North Atlantic 
oceans, and yield about 
pounds annually. The Pacific halibut 
fishery, which is covered by the terms 
of this convention, is the greatest in the 
world, 

The annual catch exceeds 50,000,000 
pounds, which represents about 60 per 
cent of the world’s catch. 


European countries and 6,000,000 to the 
Atlantic coast of this continent. 

The value of the Pacific halibut catch 
to the fishermen is about $7,000,000 an- 
nually, and it is consequently one of the 
most important fisheries in North Ameri- 
can waters. The Pacific halibut is, 
therefore, one of the most 
species of food fishes indigeneous to the 


; waters of the North American Continent. 


| Pacific Halibut Fishery 





| which may seem desirable for its pres- | 
: ervation and development.” 


“I introduced a bill at the last session ! 


of Congress to greatly increase the force 


requires and some _legislation—either 
that bill or some other measure to ac- 


complish the same purpose—should be | 


enacted at the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

“In the House I have spoken in ad- 
vocacy of more liberal appropriations to 
permit the expansion of the deportation 
forces.” 


According to the Commissioner Gen- | 


eral of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, 
there are approximately 500 aliens under 
detention awaiting deportation. Their 
maintenance is at Government expense. 
The average cost of deportation, Mr. 
*Hull says, is around $75. 


Deportations Decline. 
Mr. Hull, who is about to leave for 


from July 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928, 
covering the latest figures available, 
9,950 aliens were deported in the present 
fiscal year, with others picked up but not 
yet deported. The figure was made 
public by the Department, June 7, in 
comparison with 10,668 aliens deported 
in the last fiscal year. 

“Of the aliens deported in April, 467 
entered the country without the neces- 
sary immigration visas; 107 were of the 
immoral and criminal classes; 87 were 
mentally or physically defective or af- 
flicted with infectious diseases; and the 


remaining 290 were deported for other | 


causes under immigration laws. More 
than half of them were sent back to 
Europe, 204 went to Canada, 170 to 
Mexico. 

“Deportations for April, the last 
month reported, totaled 951, which is 
about the average for the previous 
months of this fiscal year, though a 
diminished number as compared with the 
last fiscal year period.” 


Fleet Newspapers | . 
May Not Print ‘Gob’ 


Term Ordered Discontinued in 
Navy Ship Publications 


A 


Orders to discontinue the use of the 
word “gob” in ships’ newspapers, be- 
cause it is “undignified and unworthy” 
have been issued by the Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet, Admiral 








| sion has been at 


H. A, Wiley, according to a report re- | 


ceived by the Department of the Navy, 
made public June 7. The full text of 
the Department’s statement follows: 


The Commander in Chief of the United ! 


States Fleet has issued the following 
fleet letter: 

“The Commander in Chief, United 
States Fleet, has noticed the use of the 
word “gob” in ships’ newspapers. The 
word is undignified and unworthy. Dis- 
continue its use. 

“There exists a splendid terminology 
handed down to us by predecessors who 

.#took great pride in clear, terse expres- 
sion, and particularly in the language 
of their profession. To follow their ex- 
ample, to us the precise language that 
is peculiarly our own and so well fitted 
to our purpose, cannot fail to add to 
our prestige as a service. It would in 
itself prevent the infiltratiton of un- 
seemly terms such as that mentioned 
above. It is also to be noted that orders, 
couched in this virile language of com- 
mand, beget the readier compliance.” 


Ex-Senator Frelinghuysen 
Called in Election Inquiry 


Former Senator Joseph S. Freling- 


huysen, of New Jersey, will be called | biological studies. 


to testify June 11 or 12 before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
which is investigating the recent Sena- 
torial primary in New Jersey in which 
Mr. Frelinghuysen was an unsuccessful 
aspirant for the Republican nomination. 

Announcement of the plan to call Mr. 
Frelinghuysen was made June 7 by Sen- 
ator King (Dem.), of Utah, a member 
of the subcommittee. The other candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination 
testified before the subcommittee re- 

q cently. 


| tatives from each country: 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
pointed commissioners under the treaty 
by their respective Governments, un- 
dertook their duties without ‘delay. At 
the outset they decided: to employ a 
competent man as director of investiga- 
tions, in which capacity the services of 
W. F. Thompson were ‘secured. 


; 1,800 miles of coast. 


| Is Greatest in World 


The Pacific halibut fishery originated 
soon after the first railway communica- 
tion was established between the two 
coasts of the United States. It is, there- 
fore, comparatively young. 

It had its inception in 1888 near Cape 
Flattery, at the entrance to Juan De 
Fuca Strait. The fishery expanded 
rapidly and by 1910 it had extended to 
grounds off Cape Ommaney, Baranof 


extended 
covers about 


Subsequent expansion has 
the fishery until it now 


fish were taken from the 600-mile stretch 
as are now procured from the entire area 
of 1,800 miles. 

The banks on the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Alaska, which yield spawning 
fish, were first exploited in 1913. In 
1926 the larger boats made by far the 
greater part of their catches in the 
vicinity of Kodiak Island, on the western 


miles beyond the original fishery. 
The catch on the older grounds south 
of Cape Ommaney has decreased from a 


He not only brought to the work the | total in excess of 50,000,000 pounds in 


perience and knowledge that resulted 
from three seasons’ investigations in the 
Pacific halibut fishery, which he had 
undertaken some years previously on 
behalf of the Provincial Government 
of British Columbia. A competent staff 
of young energetic scientists to assist 


' him was also employed. 


Director of Investigations 
Appointed by Commission 
The commission further arranged for 


| the appointment of an honorary scien- 


tific council, with which not only the 
commission but the director of investi- 


gations could consult, and to which has | 
been submitted the plans of investiga- | 
tions to be undertaken from time to |! 


the west, says that for the ten months | time. 


This counci! consists of two represen- 
Professor 
John N. Cobb, dean of the College,of 
Fisheries of the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; N. B. Scofield, head of 
the Department of Commercial Fish- 


sion of California; Dr. C. McLean Fraser, 





professor of zoology in the University of ! 


British Columbia, and formerly direc- 
tor of the Marine Biological Station 
at Nanaimo, B. C.; Dr. W. A. Clemens, 
present director of the aforesaid sta- 
tion. 

The director and staff have from time 
to time presented reports on the prog- 
ress of the investigation and on their 
findings to the commission, and to the 
scientific council. These findings are 


used in the formulation of the present | 


recommendations. The scientific results 
are, however, not inserted in this re- 
port, but will be published later in more 


| detailed form than is practicable here. 


The task with which the commission 
found itself to be charged is one of 
great magnitude and difficulty. The fish- 
ery covers a coast line of about 1,800 
miles in length. The halibut can only 
be studied at sea and under difficult 
conditions. 

Hence it has not been possible in the 
three years during which the commis- 
work to cover the 
whole field exhaustively. What has been 
accomplished has, however, been done 
with care and the information obtained 
is sufficient to satisfy the commission 
as to the necessity of certain main lines 
of action, if the fishery is to be pre- 
served. 


Policy of Commission 
In Carrying Out Duties 


Though the investigation has been 


highly scientific in character, the com- ; 


mission determined at the outset that 
it would be carried out along practical 
lines, with close adherence to facts and 
avoidance of unsupported theory. 

Its aim has been to establish beyond 
doubt the actual condition of the fish- 


ery at oresent and the history of its | 
It has sought | 


trend to that condition. 
to define the remedial measures which 
should be adopted to save the fishery 
and to build it up, as well as the condi- 
tions that would have to be met in ap- 
plying such measures. 

Statistics have formed an indispens- 
able part of the facts gathered. They 
have included not only complete records 
of landings, but of operations at sea. 

Through the splendid cooperation of 
the fishing vessel captains, 
mission has secured extensive records of 
the individual catches, from which the 
yield per unit of fishing effort—the 
“skate”’—has been ascertained for 
each section of the coast. These cover 
every season and are for years as far 
back as 1906. 

Even more important have been the 
These have included 
the rates of growth according to locality, 
the migrations, the “races” existent, and 
the spawning habits. 

Material has been collected by the 
staff, not merely from voyages on fish- 
ing vessels, but ‘through the operations 
of vessels charted for the  pur- 
pose. Thousands of halibut have been 
caught and released with numbered tags 
attached, and have been recovered from 
fishermen through rewards offered. 

From the records thus furnished it 
has been possible to determine the migra- 


| 
| 





the com- | 


and to permit its expansion as necessity i needed training and ability, but the ex- | 1910 to about 20,000,000 in 1926, and 


much greater effort was exerted in mak- 
ing the catch in the latter year. 

It is evident that the present level of 
production has been maintained by ex- 
tending fishing operations to new areas, 
as the catch on the older grounds de- 
creased, and by increasing the intensity 


| of the fishing effort. 


The amount of gear now used on the 
older banks is about two and one-half 
times the quantity formerly used, yet 
the present catch is only about 40 per 
cent of the former yield from these 
grounds. Under the stress of this great 
intensification of fishing effort the 
abundance of fish on the older banks 
has fallen enormously, to 16 per cent of 
the abundance in 1906. 


More Gear Required 


For Same Fish Catch 


Where in 1906 the catch per set of a 
unit of fishing gear was nearly 300 
pounds, in 1926 it was below 50 pounds. 
Expressed in another way it required 


. , | six units of gear to catch as many fi 
eries of the Fish and Game Commis- | s ar Ee 


as one unit caught in 1906. The decline 
has gone on at an even rate and shows 
no tendency to slacken. 

Accompanying this fall in abundance 
there has been a decrease in the average 
size of the fish landed, and a great in- 
crease in the percentage of undersized 
fish. For example, between 1919 and 
1926 the percentage of undersized fish 
from the older banks increased from 20 
to 30 per cent. 

The more recently exploited banks to 
the westward show the same trend, the 
catch having fallen from 170 pounds 
per unit of gear in 1928 to 100 pounds 
in 1926, and was still lower in 1927, 
while at the same time there was an 


increase in the number of fish under | 


1154 pounds. 
The rapidity of decline is regarded as 


90,000,000 | 


Of the re- | 


mainder about 30,000,000 are credited to | 


important | 


Formerly as many ; 


| The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
June 7, 1928. 


10 a. m—Representative. Burton 
French (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called 


to say good-bye to the President before | 


leaving for his home. 


10:30 a, m.—Represeniative Robert G. | 


Simmons (Rep.), or Scottsbluff, Neb., 


called to pay his respects to the Presi- | 


dent. 
11 a. m—Representative Theodore E. 


Burton (Rep.), of Cleveland,.Ohio, called | 


to say good-bye to the President. a 
11:30 a. m.—Charles R. Crane, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, called to congratulate the 


President on the selection of Superior, | 


Wis., at the summer White House. 


11:45 a. m.—Senator Frederick H. 


Gillett (Rep.), of Massachusetts, called | 
the | 
| 


to discuss several matters with 
President. 

12 noon—Henry — Wales, Paris 
(France) correspondent of the Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune, was presented to the 
President. 

12:15 p. m.—Admiral Henry A. Wiley, 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
Fleet, called to pay his respects to the 
President. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
| retarial staff and answering 
| respondence. 


| Passage Predicted of Bill 


Relating to Prison Products | 


[Continued from Page 1] 
factured products of the nation has noth- 
| ing to do with the problem. 
| this total prison output is actually large, 


000,000 and $55,000,000 a year, the dis- 
astrous effect of it is found, not in its 


| extent, but by falsely labelling the prison | 


products and smuggling them into States 

| to be sold on the open market, the prison 
contractor is in a position to depress an 
entire industry. 


“Coincidental with the circularization | 


' of Congress by a Committee of prison 


| officials opposing this legislation anony- | 
Island, six hundred miles to the north. | 


mous communications were sent to per- 
sons in some 20 or 30 States. 
“Nearly every prison official who 


| two committees composed of members of 


the House and Senate representing 21 | 


States. It is significant that after hear- 
ing these opponents, cross-examining 
them, weighing their ideas 


legislation favorably, there being but 


ate and House Committees.” 


| mission to be populated by a s!milar class 
of fish. 

3. To prevent the use of any fishing 
gear deemed unduly destructive. 

4. To extend the present closed sea- 
son by two weeks at its seatantne, mak- 
ing the closure for all fishing in all 
areas from November 1 to February 15, 
both dates inclusive, and to facilitate 
future alterations in the length of close 
season. 

5. To license all vessels fishing for 
halibut in treaty waters, under such 
terms as are necessary for the purpose 
of the treaty, including statistical re- 
turns, and for the clearance of regulated 
waters, 


set aa cc i A A A EEE ET CE 


especially serious because of the very | 
slow rate of growth of the halibut, an | 


adult being from 12 to 25 years, or over, 
in age. 
taken place within the life span of one 
halibut of ordinarily large size. 

As nearly all the fish which are being 
caught now were spawned eight or ten 
years ago, the abundance of the younger 
fish, which will annually be available 
for capture in the next 10 years, has 
already been established. If these are 
greatly reduced in numbers, and the in- 
tensity of the fishery is maintained, the 
outlook for a future stock of spawning 
fish sufficient to maintain the supply, 
presents a hopeless picture. 

In fact the commission’s investigations 
indicate that relatively few mature hali- 


Hence, the present decline has | 


but are now found on the older banks. | 


These illustrations demonstrate be- 
yond a doubt that the fishery is in a 
very serious condition, and that the 
banks cannot stand the intensity of fish- 
ing to which they are subjected. The 
commission is fully convinced that the 
conditions are so serious that no delay 
should be permitted in the adoption of 
additional conservation measures. In the 
light of the investigations made, such 
action is essential to the maintenance 
of the fishery. 


Recommendations Made 
For Preserving Fishery 


The commission recommends certain 
additional measures of conservation, 
which are here summarized and are dealt 
with in detail in pages following. It 
is recommended that power be given 
proper governmental authorities: 

1. (a), To establish areas, within each 
of which, if deemed necessary for the 
preservation of the fishery there, the 
total catch of- halibut may be reduced 
by a predetermined percentage annually, 
commencing not less than one year after 
the putting into force of this recom- 
mendation, until the fishery therein shall 
reach a state of stability of yield. 

(b) To determine upon the amount 
of this percentage reduction, and to re- 
vise the same from time to time as may 
be found necessary, the intent being to 
restrain any increase in the amount of 
fishing within such area. 

2. To close permanently to all fish- 
ing the two areas herewith defined, and 
known to be populated by small imma- 
ture halibut, and to close such other 
grounds as may be found by the com- 


L. | 





mail cor- | 


Although | 
| of any country. 
amounting to something between $45,- | 


signed the circulars was heard by these | 


and their | 
| theories, to say nothing of their charges, | 
the two Committees each reported this | 


F the Haitians 
| one dissenting vote on each of the Sen- 


side of the Gulf of Alaska, about 1,200 | 
| ) States, 


| military rule. 


| 1936. 


By Senator King as Imposed by Force 


Treaty Never Ratified, He Asserts, and Does Not Author- 
ize Presence of Marines. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


Like many of the Latin American 
States revolutions occurred, They were 
usually, however, unimportant and fre- 
quently bloodless. 

There were 25 different administra- 
tions during a period of 116 years. In 


Mexico, covering a period of 99 years | 


of independence, there were 47 rulers 
and 87 administrations. 

There were more Haitians killed by 
the armed forces of the United States 
during the period of occupation than 
were killed during most of the revolu- 
tions which have occurred in Haiti dur- 
ing the period of a hundred years. 

Prior to 1914 some American banking 
interests and capitalists had acquired 


| interests in Haiti, and disputes arose con- 


cerning certain contracts for the con- 
struction of railroads by American capi- 
talists. 

Small Loss of Life 


In Many Revolutions 
The Government of the United States, 


in 1914 and early.in 1915, sent a number | 
| of persons to Haiti proposing treaties 


which, in effect, would have deprived 
Haiti of her independence and subjected 
her to American rule, The Haitian gov- 
ernment repulsed these proposals, de- 
claring that the Haitian people would 
not place themselves under the control 


In the summer of 1915, the United 
States sent war vessels to Haitian ports 
and landed a large force of 
upon Haitian soil. Possession was taken 
by military force of the country; thé 
Haitian Government was overthrown; 


' martial law was declared; the Haitian 


Constitution abrogated; the two legisla- 
tive bodies of Haiti driven from their 


chambers by American bayonets and a } 


new Constitution, prepared in the United 
States, proclaimed and a treaty forced 
upon the Haitian people. 

These proceedings of the United 
States, in my opinion, were wholly with- 


out justification and the overthrow of | 


the Haitian Government and the subjec- 
tion of the Haitian people to American 


military rule constitute a flagrant wrong | 


and an unjustifiable attack upon a weak 
and struggling people. 

The so-called treaty was forced upon 
by the superior 
power of the United States. Under its 
provisions as interpreted by the United 
Haitian independence was _ lost 
and Haiti became subject to American 


for ten years. It contained a provision, 


| however, that it could be extended for 


another term of ten years for “specific 


reasons” presented by either of the high | 
A short time there- | 


contracting parties. e 
after, an agreement was signed by Louis 
; Borno and A. Baily-Blanchard which at- 


| tempted to extend the treaty for an ad- 


ditional period of ten years or until 
This agreement or treaty was 
| never submitted to the Senate of the 
United States for ratification nor to any 
| competent tribunal in Haiti for ratifica- 
tion; but it is claimed by the State De- 
partment of the United States and by 


ponsibility | 
and —~ Our 


| In 


' that the people 
' and that the 
power over life and death in Haiti that | 


marines | 


military | 


|; of our military forces in 


| 


Borno, (who is the so-called President of | 


Haiti) that it is a valid and subsisting 
treaty binding upon the United States 
and Haiti. 

Some of the Haitian people when they 
saw the military occupation of their 
country by the armed forces of the 
United States, attempted to repell them. 
the contests which followed more 
than 3,000 Haitians were killed. 

The Rev. L. Ton Evans, who had been 
a Baptist missionary for a number of 
years, was in Haiti when American mili- 
tary forces were landed and _ testified 
that our Government had by “military 
force” taken possession of Haiti and 
forced a constitution upon the 
“Thrusting a dagger at the very heart 
ot the (Haitian) Republic.” He 
were “terror 
American forces 


stricken 
“have 


no American can possibly realize.” 


Senator Oddie and others have claimed ' 


that the United States took possession 
ot Haiti for the purpose of saving Amer- 
ican lives and to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine. I affirm 
that these contentions are wholly 
founded. No American life was threat- 
ened nor was it in any danger in Haiti, 
nor were the lives of any other for- 
eigners in jeopardy. 
which is urged by some as a justification 
for the conquest of Haiti and the over- 


throw of a Government with which we | 


were at peace. 

And the Monroe Doctrine was 
involved. No government contemplated 
interfering in the affairs of Haiti or of 


taking possession of Haitian territory. | 


The World War was then in progress. 


| The Haitians sympathized with the allied 


nations. Between Haiti and France 
there were the most friendly relations. 
Germany’s ships had been swept from 
the seas. It is not only disengenous 
or is it hypocritical to say that the 
United States intervened in Haiti under 
the Monroe Doctrine. I repeat that no 
valid reason can be found for the course 
pursued by the United States in over- 
throwing the Haitian Republic and set- 
ting up American military rule. 

In the spring oi 1922, 
American lawyers of high repute pre- 


ment. They had made a searching in- 
vestigation of the facts leading up to 


report they declared that “‘the presence 
Haiti after 
the disturbances of July, 1915, had 
quieted down was violative of well or- 
ganized American ‘principles and that 
the seizure and withholding by 
forces of Haitian national funds was a 
violation of international law and of 
the repeated professions by responsible 
American Government officials of our 
position and attitude towards 
American Republics and 





ernments.” 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 


“The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany accepts its responsibility for a nation-wide tele- 


phone service as a public trust. Its duty is to 
the American public with adequate, dependal 


gion 


le and 


satisfactory telephone service at a reasonable cost.” 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, 
President of the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 
(Belt System) 


Work of Checking 
Spread of Plague 
By Rats Extended 


League of Nations Broadens 
Scope of Efforts to Erad- 


icate Rodents From 
Vessels. 


Further international efforts to pre- 


| vent the introduction of bubonic plague 


and other communitable diseases trans- 


| mitted by rodents,;from one country to 


people. | 


states | 


with all earnestness | 
un- 


That is the fiction | 


not | 


twenty-four 
| sented to the Secretary of State of the | 


United States their report with respect | 
to the seizure ot Haiti by our Govern- | 


! American occupation of Haiti. in vheir | 
The treaty was to last | F - 


our | 


Latin- | 
weaker gov- | 


another by the carrying of infected rats 
aboard transocednic’ vessels, were de- 
cided upon, by the -Health Organization 
of the League of Nations, which recently 
concluded its. sessions in Geneva, the 
Surgeon Generalof. the United States 
Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming. announced orally June 7. Dr. 
Cumming, the official American repre- 
sentative on the Health Commission, has 
just returned fromthe sessions. : 

The organization; Dr. Cumming said, 
set up an international Commission for 
“deratization” of ocean-going and inter- 
nation vessels, which is engaged in a@ 
comprehensive study of means of im- 
proving present methods of rodent eradi- 
cation. The Commission is headed by 
Surgeon General Cumming, and is repre- 
sentative also of Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan and other European nations. 

Explaining that -the Public Health 
Service in the pa‘t has devoted much at- 
tention to the problem of plague preven- 
tion through rodent eradication, Dr. 
Cumming said that ‘its efforts have been 
most successful and*that this country 1s 
perhaps further advanced than any of the 
other countries in'the work. The system 
employed by the Public Health Service, 
he said, is roughly,- the fumigation and 
sealing of vessels from ports of known 
plague infection,-so-as to eradicate the 
rodent life. A.ustandard deratization 
system has been adopted by the Public 
Health Service, he explained, which out- 
lines means of preventing the life of 
rodents aboard vessels by closing in 
small opening and holes where they likely 
would make their nests. 

Marked Rats Are Used. 

One of the experiments decided upon 
by the Commission to test the efficiency 
of the American system of eradication, 
said Dr. Cumming, is that of placing a 
number of marked rodents aboard a ves- 
sel destined for a foreign port; fumigat- 
ing the vessel, and after arrival at her 
destination, checking the number _of 
rodenis destroyed: by the fumigation 
process, and ascertaining the number 
that were not destroyed or located. 

Plague is most:'prevalent in the coun- 
tries of the Orient,: Dr. Cumming said, 
and unusual care is’ being exercised by 
all countries of Eu¥ope to prevent the 
introduction of the disease, which is of 
great mortality and’ spreads rapidly. 

The Commission will submit its recom- 
mendations to the Health Organization 
of the League at a future meeting, for 
possible adoption as standard means of 
plague eradication. 


2 


bligation / 


@ This expresses the policy which has guided the Bell System 
from its beginning. By a strict adherence to it there has been cre- 
ated a great; nation-wide system of communication which has 
placed every city, town and hamlet in the United States within 
reach of every other city, town and hamlet. 


@ Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor, more than fifty 
years ago when the telephone was in its infancy, made the proph- 
ecy that such a nation-wide system would some day become a re- 
ality. It has become a reality, because from the very beginning of 
the industry down to the present time the management has con- 
tinuously worked with this objective ever in mind. 


@ The very nature of the telephone business necessitates a 
single interconnected system. It is, therefore, without competition 
in the usual sense. This in itself imposes an exceptional responsi- 
bility and obligation, amounting to a public trust. Speculative profits 
have had no place in its development. Always the management 
has had before it the ideal of rendering a service as nearly perfect 
as possible, at rates as low as would be consistent with financial 
safety—thus to encourage the most wide-spread use of the service 


throughout the nation. 


Q, The result is that today the United States, with only 6 
per cent of the population of the world, has 60 per cent of the 
world’s telephones. And at no time in the history of the industry 
has greater progress been made in the development of the tele- 
phone art than is being made at the present time. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Taxation 


Income Reduced by 
Amount Each Year 


May Be Included in Return on 
Consolidation of In- 
vested Capital. 


L. S. DoNALDSON Co., INC., AND DONALD- 
son REALTY Co. V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET _Nos. 
9974 AND 25359. Boarp or TAX AP- 
PEALS, } 

These proceedings were 
nation of income and profits 
years 1919 to 1923, inclusive, 
9974 relating to ; 
docket No. 25359 relating to the other 
four years. The main issues were as 
follows: 

The cost for 


for redetermi- 
taxes for 
docket No. 


exhaustive purposes of 
a lease acquired by the L. S. Donaldson 
Company, Inc. (hereinafter sometimes 
referred to as the Donaldson Company), 
in the year 1918 in exchange for certain 
promissory notes payable monthly over 
the entire term of the lease, which lease 
was transferred to the Donaldson Realty 
Company (hereinafter sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Realty Company) on Jan- 
y 1, 1914. 
7, Sete for invested capital and ex- 
haustion purposes of certain leaseholds 
acquired by the Realty Company in ex- 
change for capital stock in the year 
1914. 


Whether ers: 
to deductions for depreciation upon cer- 


year 1919, or whether the allocated cost 


of such buildings constituted 


the premises which the petitioners ac- 
quired at the same time. 

J. S. ¥. Ivins, for the taxpayers; J. 
Harry Byrne, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the 
opinion: 

Smith: The petitioners contend that 
for the purposes of exhaustion and in- 
vested capital the aggregate face value 


of the notes given in payment for the | 


lease, that is, $200,883, should be taken 
as a basis and that the item of $9,557.30 
was erroneously reported in income for 
the year 1919. These questions comprise 
the first three issues hereinafter dis- 
cussed. 


The Donaldson Company purchased | 


the lease in the year 1913 for $200,883 
of noninterest-bearing notes payable 
monthly up to the year 1930. It then set 
up in its r “‘le 
item of $125,000, which it 
the present value of the lease, and under 
“note account” an item of like amount 


which it estimated was the present worth | 
or discount value of the $200,883 of notes | 
Thereafter, at the end of | 


outstanding. I L 
each year, the notes outstanding were 
revalued and the difference between the 
values at the beginning and at the end 
of the year was charged to interest. The 
value of $125,000 was taken as the basis 
for exhaustion. 


Lease Is Held 
To Lack Capital Value 


The esence of this transaction from |} 
the standpoint of the petitioners was the | 


acquirement of a lease at a monthly 
. rental increasing in amount from year to 


year. The giving of rental notes was inci- | 


dental and does not affect the treatment 
properly to be accorded the transaction. 
The liability of the petitioners was sub- 


stantially the same as it would have been | 


had not notes been given. The lease had 


no capital value in excess of the liabil- ! 


ity of the petitioners to pay the notes 
as they fell due. Since the lease had 
no capital value the petitioners are not 


annual tax returns any amount for ex- 
haustion thereof. In effect what we have 
is a lease under which the rental to be 


paid is represented by notes which fall ; 


due at various dates, over the life of the 
lease; in the same manner E 
rentals stipulated under the ordinary 
lease fall due. A deduction should, there- 
fore, be allowed on account of the pay- 


necessary expenses of operation. ; 
The petitioners claim the right to in- 
clude in invested capital an amount in 


see, however, under the circumstances 
that the petitioners’ invested capital was 
in any wise affected. Upon the evidence 
of record the lease had no capital value. 
In the computation of invested capital 
the liability of the petitioners in respect 
of the rentals to be paid under the lease 
should be ignored. Even if we should 
concede that the lease had a capital 
value equal to the present value of the 
notes, we should likewise have to hold 
that there existed a corresponding liabil- 
ity which would prevent an increase in 
invested capital on this account. _ 
In these proceedings for the first time 


clude in invested capital the apprecia- | 


tion in the value of the leases which the 
Donaldson Company transferred, 
gether with property owned in fee to 


the Realty Company on January 1, 1914, | 


for $999,700 of its capital stock. They 
likewise claim a deduction for the ex- 
haustion of the several leases upon the 
basis of the cost or proven value on Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, of each lease spread 
ratably over its remaining life. These 


ment or error. 


The leases under discussion had been ! 


acquired by the Donaldson Company 
prior to January 1, 1918, at a cost not 


in excess of rentals and had been carried | 


upon its books at cost, as were the fee 
properties which were transferred with 
the leases, until just prior to the assign- 
ment of these properties to the Realty 
Company in exchange for the capital 
stock of that company. The Donaldson 
Company then set up the amount of ap- 
proximately $519,000, which it esti- 
mated was the excess of the cash value 
of the leases and fee properties over 
cost. This amount. was likewise set up 


on the books of the Realty Company |! 


after it had acquired the leases and fee 
properties. The petitioners now claim 
as paid-in surplus of the Realty Com- 
pany additional invested capital in re- 
spect of the leases in the amount of at 
least $406,300. In support of the value 
claimed, they rely chiefly upon the testi- 
mony of two witnesses who have been 
familiar with the real estate conditions 
in the City of Minneapolis, as well as 


with the particular property in question, ! 


for a number of years and were thor- 


oughly qualified to express an opinion as | 


to the value of the leases at January 
1, 1914. 


the year 1919 and | 





| tal. 
| respondent against such 
| that the leases had no fair market value 


| valuation for them, was proven. 
a part of | 


the cost of a 100-year ground lease of | ¢5.. the Board as to whether the amount 


| may be included in consolidated invested 


that the | 


| deductions therefrom, and 


to- ; 
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Real Estate 


Deduction for Tax Purposes Is Allowed 
To Cover Exhaustion in Value of Leases 


One of the witnesses testified that Held to Be Ordinary 


five of the leases had values at January 
1, 1914, in excess of rentals as follows: 
Koon-Merill, $16,500; Welles, $198,000; 
Association Realty Co., $137,500; Place, 
$49,500; Forman, $11,000; totals, $412,- 
500. 

The other witness ascribed the fol- 
lowing values to the same leases: Koon- 
Merrill, $26,232; Welles, $183,750; Asso- 
ciation Realty Co., $156,950; Place, $63,- 
000; Forman, $15,000. Total, $444,932. 

He gave as his opinion that some of 
the other leases were liabilities rather 
than assets, and that all of the leases 


| taken together had an aggregate value 


of $406,300. Both of these values in- 


| cluded an additional 10 per cent which 


was added for plottage. 
The valuations seem to be reasonable. 


| The property in question was situated in 


the heart of the business district of Min- 
neapolis and had been steadily increas- 
ing in value for several years. 

We are convinced from all of the evi- 
dence that the leases had a fair market 
value at January 1, 1914, in excess of the 
rentals which the petitioners were obli- 
gated to pay, of not less than $406,300. 

We will consider now the question 
whether this appreciation in value of the 
leases may be included in invested capi- 
The only argument made by the 
inclusion was 


at January 1, 1914, when they were 
transferred with other assets to the re- 


| alty company in exchange for all of 


is . 
‘ | its capital stock. 
the petitioners are entitled | P 


No argument was made that the 


ae the 
tain buildings which they acquird in the ¢ values contended for could not be in 


cluded in invested capital provided a 
Since, 


however, the issue is placed squarely be- 


capital it is necessary to consider the 
issue. 
Appreciation Excluded 
From Value of Assets 
At the outset it should be noted that 


had the realty company not been created } 
| turns for the years on appeal and have 


not the Donaldson 
to 


and had 
transferred the leases 


company 
the 


be included in invested capital. 
appreciation in the valuation of assets 


' owned by a corporation may not be in- 
La Belle Iron | 


cluded in invested capital. 
Works v. United States, 256 U. S. 377. 
It should be further kept in mind that 


realty | 
| company there would be no ground for | 

the contention that the $406,300 in issue | 
Here, |} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Expenses of Business 


Allowance for Depreciation of 
Buildings Is Prorated 
Annually. 


The situation is anaiogous to that | 


which obtained in the case before the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, 
in The Bellefield Co. v. Heiner, decided 
April 19, 1928 (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 844, Vol. III), where 
the Court said: 

These departmental interpretations of 
the statute promulgated by formal regu- 
lations we think clearly put the instru- 
ments in suit in the class of notes. If 
the regulations have the force of law 
they dispel any lingering doubt raised 
by the few defining words of the statute. 
Such a pronouncement made “by a de- 
partment of the Government, addressed 
to and reasonably adapted to the en- 
forcement of an act of Congress, the ad- 
ministration of which is confided to such 
department, has” on authority of the 
cases “the force and effect of law if it 
be not in conflict with express statutory 
provision.” Maryland Casualty Co. v. 
United States, 251 U. S. 342, 349; United 
States v. Grimaud, 220 U. S. 506; United 
States v. Birdsall, 233 U. S. 223, 231; 


‘United States v. Smull, 236 U. S. 405, 


409, 411; United States v. Morehead, 243 
U. S. 607 
Malting Co. v. Willcuts, 15 Fed. (2d) 
626. Moreover, in cases of ambiguity, 
contemporaneous construction by a de- 
partment, long followed in practice, is 
generally held to be controlling. Schell’s 
Exts. v. Fanche, 188 U. S. 562. 


Decision in Analogous 


Situation Is Outlined 

Does there exist justification for 
changing this established practice of the 
Bureau and holding in effect that be- 
cause the Donaldson Co. and the Realty 
Co. are required to file consolidated re- 


their invested capital determined on a 
consolidated basis, adjustments should 
be made to eliminate from sthe surplus 
of the group. surplus which was earned 
on account of a transaction which oc- 


; curred prior to the time when consoli- 


we are here concerned with a transac- | 


| tio yhic wv solidatec 
books under “lease account” an tion which occurred when consolidated 


sstimated was | A c 
— =I quired, and long before the enactment of 


; an excess-profits or war-profits revenue 


returns were neither permitted nor re- 


act, where invested capital is a factor. 


i of 


Also, it is obvious that had the transac- | 


9 


tion occurred subsequent to March 3, | 


1917, there could be no question that the 
increase sought would be denied. (Sec- 
tion 331, Revenue Act of 1918.) 

As stated above, no contention is made 
by the respondent that the increase 


; upon 
To 


sought cannot be included in invested | 


| capital, provided the values are prop- 
, erly substantiated. 
| with his regulations and rulings. 


This 


Under the Revenue Act of 1913, not 
only were parent and subsidiary corpo- 
rations looked upon as 


is consistent | 


separate and | 


distinct entities, but also were required | 


to file separate returns and pay the tax 
shown due by such returns. Treasury 
Decision 2137, promulgated January 30, 
1915, contains the following provisions: 

“Returns of subsidiary companies— 


dated returns were required? We fail 
to find any language in the revenue acts 
requiring consolidated returns which, 


251 U. S. 349); Red Wing | D. L. 


| 
| 
| 


in our opinion, authorizes such a con- | 
struction of the statute. The language | 


of the statute negatives such a construc- 
tion. Secion 240 of the Revenue Act 
1918 requires that corporations 
which are affiliated shall “make consoli- 
dated return of net income and invested 
capital for the purposes of this title 
and Title III, and the taxes thereunder 
shall be computed and determined 

the basis of such return.” 
hold that the foregoing pro- 
vision requires the elimination of trans- 
actions of the character here in ques- 
tion would mean giving to the statute 
a retroactive effect which could be justi- 
fied only where the language used 
plainly requires such an interpretation. 
There exists a very strong presumption 
against any construction of a statute 
which gives to it a retroactive effect 
and makes it apply to transactions oc- 
curring prior to its passage. Eidman 


| v. Martinez, 148 U. S. 578; Shwab v. 


Where made.—Under the provisions of | 


; the Federal income tax law and the reg- 


lati f this department, every corpo- | ; 
Cee rte y P ! on account of dealings between the mem- 


ration, joint-stock company or associa- 
tion, and every insurance company, re- 


: -~ | gardless of its relation to another cor- 
entitled to deduct from gross income 1n | & 


poration, is held to be a separate and 
distinct entity, and unless it comes 
within the class of organizations specifi- 
cally enumerated in the act as exempt 


turn, complete in every detail. 


Subsidiary Corporation 


| Distinct Entity in Law 
ment of these notes as ordinary and | 


“Subsidiary companies must make re- 
turns.—In the case of parent corpora- 
tions owning all or practically all of the 


: r : | stock of subsidiary com ies, it is hel 
respect of this transaction. We fail to | ere y companies, it is held 


that both corporations are separate and 


distinct entities and that each must make | 
true and accurate returns, accounting for, | 


in detail, their separate gross income and 
each such 
company will be required to pay the in- 
come tax on the net earnings shown 
by such return.” * * * 

That is, each corporation was looked 
upon as separate and distinct, and we 
think properly so. Under such circum- 
stances, when the Donaldson company 
was required to file a return for the 


year in which the transaction in ques- | 
| tion took place, the regulations of the 


I d | respondent required it to report as in- 
the petitioners claim the right to in- | : 4 re : 


Doyle, 258 U. S. 529. 

Since consolidated returns were not re- 
quired prior to 1917, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that Congress did not intend 
that earnings of corporations which arise 


bers of the group prior to 1917 should be 


| 
| 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


June 7, 1928. 


*Julius S. Rippel, Russell V. Adams, 
Joseph R. Mueller v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 9397, 
9398 and 9399. 

Where a petitioner, who owned 
certain shares of stock which has 
cost him less than $250 a share, sold’ 
the shares of stock at $300 a share, 
he is not relieved from tax liability 
on the profit represented by the dif- 
ference between $250 and $300 a 
share by the fact that a short time 
before the sale he told certain indi- 
viduals that they should have all 
that he realized from the sale over 
and above $250 a share. 

Where a petitioner purchased cer- 
tain shares of stock three days prior 
to the declaration of a regular quar- 
terly dividend, which dividend he 
expected would be declared and 
which influenced his bid for the 
stock, the dividend, when actually re- 
ceived by him, is nevertheless taxa- 
ble to him as an ordinary dividend. 

Life insurance premiums paid by 
the petitioner on policies insuring his 
own life in which his estate is named 
as the beneficiary and which he took 
out for the protection of a creditor 
are not deductible from income. 

The deduction of an addition to a 
reserve to provide for possible future 
reduction in the market price of cer- 
tain securities disallowed. 

Blackstone, as Administrator of 
the Estate of James L. Sprinkle, De- 
ceased, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 10401. 

The Board has no jurisdiction to 
redetermine the tax for a year for 
which no deficiency has been found. 
Revenue Act of 1926, Section 274(g); 
Appeal of Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 
B. T. A. 255. Where the notice of 
deficiency annexed to the petition 
fails to show that a deficiency has 
been determined for a given year, 
allegation in the petition that the 
tax for such year is in controversy 
although admitted by the answer, is 
insufficient to show the requisite 
jurisdictional facts. Also, a stipu- 
lation of counsel of certain facts per- 
taining to the petitioner’s tax lia- 
bility for that year, cannot confer | 
jurisdiction to redetermine the tax, 
where the jurisdictional facts pre- 
scribed by the Revenue Act do not 
appear. 

Value of sheep, lambs, cattle and 
hay in inventory at the opening and 
close of the year 1919, determined. 

John H. Lang v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 14370. 

Held, that the petitioner is en- 
titled to a deduction in 1924 on ac- 
count of stock becoming wholly 
worthless in that year. 

John A. Kruel and Houston F. Kruel, 

Executors of the Estate of William C. 

! 
| 


Kruel, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 7987. 

Debts charged off in 1920 were 
ascertained to be worthless prior to 
that year and petitioner is not en- 
titled to a deduction on account 
thereof in 1920. 

General Manifold & Printing Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 14577. 

Petitioner, in the year 1921, pur- 
chased some ofits own bonds for less 
than their face or par value. Held, 
that it realized no taxable gain from 
such transaction. 

The Infant Incubator Company v. Com- 

“missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 11609. 

Petitioner was not a_ personal 
service corporation in 1920. 


eliminated in determining consolidated | Jurgen Kuhr & Sons, a co-partnership; 


invested capital. 
Consolidated Invested 


| Capital Is Defined 


must make a separate and distinct re- | 





come subject to tax the difference be- | 


tween the cost of March 1, 1913, value 
of the leaseholds and the consideration 
received, which was the stock of the 
realty company. 

The entire difference between the cost 
of the leaseholds and the value of the 
stock received would represent profit to 
the Donaldson company. It is imma- 
terial that the fair market value of the 
stock of the realty company is not proven 


, | by sales of the stock, since, under the 
issues constituted the fourth assign- | ° ? 


circumstances of this case, the fair mar- 
ket value of the assets back of the stock 
is considered sufficient to establish the 
fair market value of the stock of the 
same amount. 


Had the leaseholds been sold by the | 
| realty company in 1915, the basis for | 


gain or loss on the sale would have 
been the cost to the realty company in 
1914 without regard to the prior cost 
to the Donaldson company. 

In view of the foregoing separateness 
of the two corporations for income-tax 
purposes when the transaction in ques- 
tion occurred, should the affiliated group 
be denied the benefits of the increase 
in surplus for invested capital purposes 
in the years when consolidated returns 
are required? We think not. 


While the regulations of the respondent | 


do not cover the exact situation here pre- 
sented, the right of a taxpayer to have 
the benefit of the increase here sought 
has long been recognized by him. See 
Law Opinion 1108, Cumiulative Bulletin 
III—1, p. 412, and Soleitor’s Memoran- 
dum 3384, Cumulative Bulletin IV—1, 
p, 297. 

In our opinion a practice of the De- 
partment adhered to over a period of 
years for the purpose of determining in- 
vested capital in a situation such as here 
presented should not be lightly disturbed. 





This is not inconsistent with the def- 
inition of consolidated invested capital 
which the Board laid down in Farmers 
Depost National Bank et al., 5 B. T. A. 
520 (The United States Daily, Yearly In- 
dex Page 3264, Vol I), as follows: 

* * * “Consolidated invested capital” 
means; (1) actual cash paid in to the 
affilmted group; (2) actual cash value of 
tangible property paid in for stock or 
shares of the affiliated group; (3) paid-in 
or earned surplus and undivided profits 
of the affiliated group; (4) and (5) in- 
tangible property paid in for stock or 
shares of the affiliated group, subject to 
certain limitations. * * * 

We also stated in the same opinion 
that: 

If it is the purpose of the statute to 
disregard the separate and distinct legal 
entities of the members of an affiliated 


group and to treat the group as a single ; 


corporate taxpayer, then the treatment 
accorded to the group should recognize 
it as existing with the attributes of a 
single taxpayer. 


Statements Which Are 
Termed Dicta in Case 


See also H. S. Crocker Co., 5 B. T. A. 
537, wherein these statements appear 
which are dicta in so far as the de- 
cision of the case is concerned: 

It is our conception of the law that, 
for purposes of taxation, the affiliated 
group must be considered as a single 
economic unit. The requirement with 
respect to computing the taxes of an 


| affiliated group upon the basis of a con- 


solidated return was first introduced into 
the law to prevent avoidance and re- 
sulting injustice, either to the Govern- 
ment or to the taxpayer, as the case 
might be, and not to create that situa- 
tion. The normal treatment in the case 
of an affiliated group as a single eco- 
nomic unit, therefore, is to disregard 
the internal structure, to break down the 
separate legal existence of the constitu- 
ent members, and to treat them in all 
respects, so far as taxation is concerned 
as one. 

There is the further consideration that, 
under the affiliation provisions of the 
statute, the acquisition by one company 
of the stock of another, thereby creat- 
ing’ affiliation, creates no additional in- 
vestment in the affiliated group. By 
the act which creates the affiliation the 
group acquires a part of its own capi- 
tal stock. The affiliation continues its 
existence until the stock of the sub- 
sidiary is disposed of by the parent cor- 
poration. * * * 

Likewise see American La Dentelle, 


Inc., 1 B. T, A. 575; Gould Coupler Co., j 


5 B. T. A. 499; Interurban Construction 
Co., 5 B. T. A. 529; and Risdon Tool 
& Machine Co., 5 B. T. A. 530. But 


the foregoing rulings do not hold that { 


Jurgen Kuhr, Louis F. Kuhr and 
Henry H. Kuhr, partners, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 13436. 

Petitioner’s valuation of ewes and 
lambs at $9 and $5 per head, respec- 
tively, as used in closing inventory 
for the year 1919, is approved. 

J. H. Carmichael v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 12493. 

Value of sheep in inventory, at 
December 31, 1918, determined upon 
the evidence. 

Accessories Manufacturing Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 3979. 

Appeal dismissed for lack of juris- 
diction. ' 

G. Angelo Company and G. Angelo Fruit | 
Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 10869. 

1. A corporation which is shown 
to have derived nearly all of its 
gross income from trading as a 
principal is expressly excluded in 
section 200 from the exemption pro- 
vided under section 218 (a) (e) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 

2. Where compensation for the 
personal services of stockholders 
was neither authorized, paid, nor ac- 
crued, no allowance therefor can be 
estimated and allowed as a deduc- 
tion from income. 

3. Under the circumstances peti- 
tioners are held entitled to a com- 
parison with representative con- 
cerns, as provided under section 328 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Insurance & Title Guarantee Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 12020. 

The evidence fails to show that 
the Commissioner erred in his deter- 
mination of gain resulting from the 
exchange of assets for stock. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


the affiliated group should be treated 
as a single economic unit or that such 
a group should ke considered to have 
taken on the attributes of a single tax- 
payer prior to the time when consolidated 
returns were required. The status to 
which we referred in these decisions was 
the status after consolidated returns were 
required. 

As we understand the issue here pre- 
sented, it is not wheher both the cost of 
the leaseholds to the Realty company 
and cost of the stock to the Donaldson 
company should be included in invested 
capital of the consolidated group. Of, 
course, elimination would have to be 
made on account of this duplication when 
consolidated invested capital is deter- 
mined. Our issue, in effect, is whether 
when Corporation “A” has an asset which 
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NVESTED CAPITAL: 
Leasehold Values: 


Inclusions: * 4 
1918 Act.—Where a corporate taxpayer acquired a 


Deductions: Consolidated Returns: 


number of leases and other assets prior to March 1, 1913, and they appreciated 
in value to that date, and, where the taxpayer later transferred all of the 
named assets to a new corporation for all of its capital stock, the value of the 
assets greatly exceeding the value of the capital stock, the taxpayers, on con- 
solidated returns for the taxable years, were entitled to deduct from gross in- 
come a reasonable amount for exhaustion of the value of the leases, and to 
include in the consolidated invested capital the depreciated value of the leases 
as at the beginning of each taxable year.—L. S. Donaldson Co., Inc., et al., v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.—(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


Page 920, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


‘I 
._——— 


Calculation of Loss 
On Investment in Oil 
Property Explained | 


Rights Under Leases Must 
Be Proved to Be Worthless 
to Obtain Deduction 
From Income. 


By LLOYD C. GIBSON AND 
FREDERICK J. ROY, ) 
of Iv- 


Audit Review Division, Bureau 
ternal Revenue. 
Recent rulings have gone far toward 


| answering the question of losses from 


EDUCTIONS: Leasehold Values: 


Where a corporate taxpayer bought a lease in 1913, paying for same with 
noninterest-bearing notes maturing on a monthly basis, held: 
no capital value upon which a deduction from gross income may be taken an- 
nually for exhaustion; but a deduction may be taken from gross income each 
year as an ordinary and necessary business expense for the amount paid on 
the notes maturing during the year for which a particular tax return was 
made.—L. S. Donaldson Co., Inc., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue.—(Board 
of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 920, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


DEDUCTIONS: Depreciation of Leaseholds——-Where a corporate taxpayer 

acquired by purchase in 1919 certain buildings which it occupied under « 
lease expiring in 1930, and where the taxpayer at the same time acquired a 
new 100-year lease to begin upon expiration of the old lease, and where it con- 
tinued to use the buildings for its business until 1923, the taxpayer was en- 
titled to an annual deduction for depreciation of the buildings, for such period, 
based on their cost spread ratably over their remaining useful life—L. S. Don- 
aldson Co., Inc., et al., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue.—(Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 920, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, 


Changes Interpreted 
In Tax on Club Dues 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Explains Provision in Rev- 


enue Act of 1928. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is- 
sued a statement June 7 explanatory of 
Section 413 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
which relates to the tax on club dues 
and initiation fees, and announced that 
the changes in the law made effective 
by this section will apply to any pay- 
ments on the character described on and 
after June 29. Following is the full text 
of the statement: 


Section 413 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
makes material changes in the tax on 
club dues and initiation fees imposed by 
Section 501, Revenue Act of 1926. The 
new law will apply to any payments 
made by club members on or after June 
29, 1928. Section 413 reads as follows: 

“(a) Section 501 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 501. (a) There shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid a tax equiv- 
alent to 10 per centum of any amount 

aid— 

‘ “(1) As dues or membership fees to 
any social, athletic, or sporting club or 
organization, if the dues or fees of an 
active resident annual member are in 
excess of $25 per year; or 

“(2) As initiation fees to such a club 
or organization, if such fees amount to 
more than $10, or if the dues or mem- 
bership fees, not including initiation fees, 
of an active resident annual member are 
in excess of $25 per year. 

“(b) Such taxes shall be paid by the 
person paying such dues or fees. 

“(c) There shall be exempted from the 
provisions of this section all amounts 
paid as dues or fees to a fraternal so- 
ciety, order, or association, operating un- 
der the lodge system, or to any local 
fraternal organization among the stu- 
dents of a college or university. In the 
case of life memberships a life member 
shall pay annually, at the time for the 
payment of dues by active resident an- 
nual members, a tax equivalent to the 
tax upon the amount paid by such a 
member for dues or membership fees 
other than assessments, but shall pay 
no tax upon the amount paid for life 
membership. 

“(d) As used in this section, the term 
‘dues’ includes any assessment irrespec- 
tive of the purpose for which made; and 
the term ‘initiation fees,’ includes any 
payment, contribution, or loan required 
as a condition, precedent to membership, 
whether or not any such payment, con- 
tribution, or loan is evidenced by a cer- 
tificate of interest or indebtedness or 


cost it nothing, and prior to 1917 sells 
this asset to Corporation “B” for the 
entire issue of the latter corporation’s 
stock of $50,000, which had a fair value 
of this amount, the consolidated group 
would be allowed the benefit of $50,000 
in its invested capital. In our opinion, 
by this transaction, Corporation “A” 
realized a profit of $50,000 which repre- 
sents earned surplus to it, and that when 
invested capital is determined for the 
consolidated group, full effect must be 
given to this earned surplus. In the 
case at bar, we have already determined 
that the fair market value of the stock 
received by the Donaldson company was 
not less than $406,300 in excess of the 
cost of the leaseholds to this corpora- 
tion. This represented earned surplus 
to the Donaldson company. The Board 
is, accordingly, of the opinion that in 
determining consolidaetd invested capital 
of the petitioners for the years on ap- 
peal, full effect should be given to this 
earned surplus. 

A further issue presented in this case 
is whether the petitioners are entitled 
to deduct from consolidated gross income 
an amount for the exhaustion of the 
leases for the years 1919 to 1923, inclu- 
sive. Since the effect of our decision 
with respect to the previous issue is to 
hold that there was a new cost of the 
leaseholds at January 1, 1914, it follows 
that the allowable deduction to the con- 
solidated group on account of the ex- 
haustion of the leaseholds should be on 
the basis of the cost or value of the 
leaseholds at January 1, 1924. If the 
leaseholds had been retained by the Don- 
aldson company, the basis for exhaustion 
would have been their value on March 
1, 1913, but since they were acquired 
by the Realty company on January 1, 
1914, the basis for exhaustion must be 
such acquisition cost at January 1, 1914. 

The petitioners are claiming annual de- 
ductions for depreciation on the Fitter- 
ling buildings from July 7, 1919, to the 
end of 1923, in amounts equal to a pro 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Installment Paymerts: Exhaustion.— 


The lease had 


share of stock, and irrespective of the 
person or organization to whom paid, 
contributed, or loaned.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
take effect on the expiration of thirty 
days after the enactment of this Act.” 

The first change to be noted is that 
dues of social, athletic, or sporting clubs 
are exempt from tax if the regular mem- 
bers pay dues of $25 per year or less. 
Under the 1926 Act club members were 
exempt from tax if the dues of active 
resident annual members were not in 
excess of $10 per year, but under the | 
new Act the tax does not apply to dues 
if the dues paid by active resident an- 
nual members of a club are not in ex- 
cess of $25 per year. It is pointed out 
that if the dues of active resident annual 
members are in excess of $25 per annum, 
then the tax attaches to the dues of all 
classes of members, even though some 
members pay less than $25 per annum. 

In this conection, however, attention 
is called to the fact that the 1928 Act 
specifically defines “dues” as including 
any assessment irrespective of the pur- 
pose for which made. Under prior Acts 
the Bureau held in its regulations that 
special assessments for capital expendi- | 
tures would not be regarded as dues. 
Since in the 1928 Act Congress has de- 
fined dues to include all assessments for 
whatever purpose made, assessments for 
capital expenditures will not be exempt 
from tax when paid on and after June 
29, 1928, provided the sum of the as- 
sessments and ordinary dues to be paid ; 
by an active resident annual member ex- 
ceeds $25 per year. 

The 1926 and prior Acts merely taxed 
——— paid as “initiation fees” with- 
out elaborating on what should be in- 
cluded in that term, and as the result of 
the decision of the United States Court 
of Claims in the case of Alliance Country 
Club v. United States, the Bureau in 
Treasury Decision 3950 held that amounts 
paid for shares of stock, bonds, promis- 
sory notes or transferable certificates 
representing an interest in the property 
and assets of the club were not subject 
to tax as initiation fees. 


However, section 413 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928 not only imposes a tax on 
initiation fees if they exceed $10, or on | 
all initiation fees, regardless of the 
amount, if the dues of active resident 
annual members exceed $25 per annum, 
but it also defines initiation fees. It 
should be noted that under this Act, the 
term “initiation fees” includes any 
amount which an applicant for member- 
ship must pay as a condition precedent 
to membership. It is not material 
whether the applicant has any hope or 
expectation of a return of his payment 
upon resignation, death or other cireum- 
stances, nor is it material to whom he 
pays the money. 

For instance, if an incorporated golf 
club requires incoming members as a 
condition precedent to membership to 
purchase either from it or from others 
a $100 share of its stock, the tax attaches ! 
to any such payment after June 28, 1928, 
regardless of the fact that it represents 
a property interest in the assets of the 
club. Likewise, if the purchase of a | 
share of stock in a land-holding corpora- 
tion is a necessary precedent to member- 
ship in a club, the amount paid for such 
share of stock is taxable. 

Life members are not subject to a tax 
on the amount paid for life membership, 
but are subject to an annual tax equiva- 
lent to the tax payable by actiye resi- 
dent annual members on dues or mem- 
bership fees other than assessments 
such tax by life members to be paid at 
the time for payment of dues by active 
resident annual members. 








Error Made in Summary 
Of Mattieson Tax Case 


The decision of the Court of Claims 
in the tax case of F. W. Mattiesen, jr., 
v. The United States, No. F-33383, was 
correctly summarized in the issues of ! 
May 29, in which the opinion of the 
Court was published. (Yearly Index 
Page 8382, Vol. III.) 

To correct this error the following 
summary of the decision is published: 

Plaintiff sued to recover taxes as- 
sessed on profits alleged to have been 
obtained by him on the sale of certain 
stocks which he had acquired by be- 
quest. The case turned on a question as 
to when title of the stocks veste.’ in the 
plaintiff. , 

The court’s findings of fact were that 
the plaintiff and other beneficiaries as 
trustees under the will entered into -an 
agreement about a month after the 
death of the testator, and previous to 
the probating of the will, by the terms 
of which the beneficiaries received the 
share specified in the will. The estate 
was distributed, with the assent of the 
probate court of the jurisdiction. 

Plaintiff did not have the shares he 
received transferred on the stock records 
of the company issuing them for some 


| loss as soon 


| wells but before forfeiture of title. 


investments in oil properties. Aside 
from shares in syndicates or corpora- 
tions, the interests usually held may be 
classified as leaseholds, royalty interests, 
and overriding royalty interests. The 
lease is a grant, by the owner of land, of 
the right to seek oil or gas under that 
land and to remove it if found. The 
royalty interest is the right retained by 
the fee owner when he has granted the 
lease and may be defined as the right to 
receive the proceeds of a proportionate 
part of the oil or gas produced, if any. 

This royalty interest may be sold, as 
a whole or in part, to another, and such 
a sale is usually effected by a deed con- 
veying an undivided fractional interest 
in the oil, gas, and often the other min- 
erals, underlying the specified tract. Such 
a conveyance is recorded in the same 
manner as a deed to lands and the 
grantee cannot divest himself of title 
except by another conveyance. 

Overriding Royalty Defined. 

The overriding royalty is a contractual 
right, under an agreement with a lessee, 
to receive the proceeds of a portion of 
the oil produced. 

It may be seen that an investment in 
any of the three types of interest is in 
the nature of a wager upon the exist« 
ence or nonexistence of oil or gas in 
commercial quantities in the land in 
question, and that the right to extract 
oil or gas, or to share in it when pro- 
duced, becomes worthless when the sub- 
ject matter of the right is shown to be 
nonexistent. It is natural that one who 
makes such a wager or speculation will 
regard the amount risked as a deductible 
as the worthlessness is 
demonstrated. 

An early ruling, O. D. 375 (C. B. 2, p. 
128), permitted purchasers of royalty in- 
terests to charge off their investment 
when the interests proved worthless. In 
1925 a field office raised the question of 
a taxpayer who charged off leasehold in- 
vestments after drilling nonproductive 
The 
reply was embodied in S. M. 5700 (C. B. 
V-1, p. 241), which indicated that the 
taxpaper must actually divest himself of 
title before claiming a loss. In order 
that the position with respect to royalty 
rights might be consistent, I. T. 2289 (C. 
B. V-1, p. 142) was issued, revoking 
O. D. 375. 

Appeals Taken on Decisions. 

Appeals were filed, involving losses 
claimed from the three types of interest. 
The opinion in the appeal of A. L. Huey ! 
(4 B. T. A., 370), July, 1926, was relied, 4 
upon by many as.a precedent for charg- 
ing off an investment in a worthless 
lease, but it proved unsatisfactory as a 
precedent because the taxpayer had 
given away the lease. Following this the 
Board of Tax Appeals decision in the 
B. G. Adams case (5 B. T. A., 118) al- 
lowed a loss when one of the contractual 
overriding royalty interests proved 
worthless. 

In the case of B. B. Greever and wife 
(6 B. T. A., 587) it was held that a de- 
ductible loss had been sustained in the 
disposition, for a nominal consideration, 
of oil leases proven to be worthless. 

The taxpayer, who had been engaged 
with others in speculating in wildcat ter- 
ritory, acquired certain leases which he 
held pending the outcome of drilling by 
others. Subsequently, believing the 
leases to be worthless, and on being in- 


| formed by a revenue agent that there 


might be some doubt whether a loss 
could be taken while he remained in 
possession, the taxpayer conveyed four 
of the leases to a brother-in-law and one 
to a secretary of one cf his associates. 
Must Part With Rights. 
Quoting from the language of the 
opinion, the Board said: ‘While the 
transfer of property to a relative or 
business associate for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a loss may demand a close 
scrutiny of circumstances to determine 
whether such transfer is bona fide or 
merely colorable, there can be no doubt 
that when such a sale and transfer is 


; made in good faith, so that the vendor 


parts with all interest in the property, 
a transaction takes place which gives 
rise to a taxable profit or deductible 
loss.” 

In the A. H. Fell opinion (7 B. T. A,, 
263), June, 1927, the Board held that the 
holder of an interest in an oil lease 
might charge off his investment on the 
theory that he gave evidence, by with- 
drawing from the premises and removing 
all equipment, of an intention to relin- 
quish his rights under the lease. This 
position was extended to include the case 
of a royalty interest in the C. H. Good- 
win opinion (9 B. T. A., 1209), January, 
1928, in which the allowance of the loss 
was based on a finding of fact that the 
drilling of unsuccessful wells had shown 
the tract to be dry. 

Commissioner Acquiesced. 

The Commissioner’s acquiescence in 
these opinions indicates that oil lease 
and royalty investments may, under cer- 
tain conditions, be charged off before 
actual forfeiture or conveyance. It is 
necessary that the taxpayer, by his act 
or omission to act, abandon or cease to 
assert any claim to the lease or interest. 
His intention must be bona fide in this 
respect, 


Column 3.1 


[Continued on Page 8, 
time after the distribution, and, accord- 
ing to the court’s findings, he disposed 
of them on the same day that the trans- 
fer was made on the records. It was his 
contention that title did not vest until 
the date of the transfer on the company 
records. 

The Board of Tax Appeals had held 
that ‘the profits should be measured be- 
tween the date of the agreement by 
which distribution took place and the 
selling price, refusing to accept the 
view of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that the title vested at testator’s 
death. At the same time, the Board 
rejected the plaintiff’s claim, 

The Court of Claims now affirms the 
findings of the Board of Tax Appeals 
in an action by plaintiff to recover the 
taxes he had paid under protest aftet % 
the Board had handed down its decision. 
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Commerce 


pwer Duty Applied 
Jn Crochet Buttons 
By Customs Court 


assifications Fixed Also for 
Kidskins, Cotton Yarn, 
Artificial Trees, and 
Polo Boots. 


ew York, June 7.—The duty on arti- 
& known in the trade as crochet but- 
s, imported by Namm & Singer, was 
subject of a case which the Gov- 
ment has just lost before the United 
tes Customs Court. 

hese buttons, in various sizes and 
pes, upon entry were returned as 
mings in the form of bells, drops, 
., composed in chief value of arti- 
al silk, yarns, threads and filaments. 
ty was collected at 90 per cent ad 
orem, under paragraph 1430 of the 
iff act of 1922. The court, in an 
nion by Judge Tilson, fixed duty at 45 
r cent ad valorem under the latter 
t of paragraph 1411. 


Appearances Deceptive. 

Judge Tilson pointed out in his opinion 
ht while, from an inspection of the 
ples only, it would be difficult to 
Ach the conclusion that these articles 
b buttons, evidence introduced by the 
porters, uncontradicted by the Gov- 
ment, was to the effect that these 
icles, known generally in the trade 
crochet buttons, are sold as such and 
ve been known as such for many 
ars. (Protests Nos, 22748-G-2698-24, 


n granting protests of the Draeger 
ipping Company (No. 207037-G-48777- 
) and the Overseas Fur Export Com- 
ny, Inc. (No. 279558-G-59436-27), the 
sipms Court found that skins of kids, 
tched together in various shapes to be 
ed as material, assessed at 40 per cent 
valorem, under paragraph 1420, act of 
22, should have been taxed at only 10 
r cent under said paragraph. 

In another decision, sustaining a pro- 
s of the Kalgan Fur Corporation (No. 
0070-G-3805-28), the court found that 
dskins with the fur on, further ad- 
nced than dressing and dyeing, pre- 
red for use as material by being joined 
sewed together into crosses, were im- 
operly taxed at 40 per cent ad valorem. 
ty is fixed at 10 per cent under para- 
aph 1420 of the act of 1922. 


Cotton Yarn Reclassified. 


porters, obtained a decision from the 
urt Wherein it was held that certain 
tton yarn, assessed with duty under 
e provisions of paragraph 901 of the 
c of 1912, according to condition and 
mber, was improperly subjected to ad- 
tional duty of 4 per cent under the pro- 
sions of the same paragraph as being 
lored with vat dyes. These yarns, 
dge Weller finds, were not colored. Re- 
ind of the extra duty is ordered. (Pro- 
st No. 80588-G-70151-24.) 
Artificial Christmas trees, entered at 
e port of Baltimore by Geo. Borgfeldt 
Company, were subjected to duty at 
) per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
iY, act of 1922, as being in chief value 
feathers. A commission was issued 
the court to take the testimony of 
lobert Vydra, of Nuremburg, Bavaria, 
lermany, manufacturer of these trees. 


Lower Rates Applied. 


He stated that they are composed of 
ood, feathers, and wire; that there were 
all differences in quantity, value or 
percentages of such materials during the 
parS 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, but 
at during these years wood was the 
bmponent material of chief value there- 
h. Upon the basis of this testimony, 
e court fixed duty at 33 1-8 per cent, 
nder paragraph 410 of the tariff law 
& manufactures in chief value of wood. 
Protests Nos. 224665-G-4964, etc.) 
Sustaining a protest of Bartley Broth- 
rs & Hall, the court found that im- 
orted polo boots, taxed upon entry at 
per cent, under paragraph 1436, 
ould have been assessed at only 30 per 
ent, under paragraph 1402 as game 
quipment. (Protest No. 2701382-G- 
8507-27.) 
The Government won in a ruling on 
ported nets made of yak hair. These 
ets, imported in the name of Hensel, 
ruckmann & Lorbacher, were assessed 
t 90 per cent under paragraph 1430 
fhe act of 1922. This rate was af- 
rmed in an opinion by Judge Tilson. 
The importers claimed duty at a lower 
late. Claim was also made for free 
ntry. .All of these contentions are de- 
ied. (Protest No. 2796-G-65709.) 


Date Is Selected for 
Peanut Tariff Hearing 


The United States Tariff Commission 
as assigned July 17 for public hearings 

the cost of production investigation 
overing peanuts, the Commission an- 
ounced June 7. The usual preliminary 
nd tentative cost statement issued by 
lhe Commission in such investigations is 
ow being prepared and will be made 
vailable to the trade shortly, it was 
nnounced orally. 

The full text of the Commission’s an- 
ouncement follows: 

Notice is hereby given pursuant to 
ection 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
gat a public hearing in the foregoing 
vestigation will be held at the office 
'S¢he United States Tariff Commission 
1 Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m.on the 
7th day of July, 1928, at which time and 
blace all parties interested will be given 
bpportunity to be present, to produce 
vidence, and to be heard with regard 
o the differences in costs of production 
bf, and all other facts and conditions 
numerated in Section 315 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 with respect to, the follow- 
ng articles described in Paragraph 757 
f Title I of said Tariff Act; namely: 
Peanuts, not shelled and shelled. 


ay Shipments of Sisal 
To United States Greater 


May sisal shipments to the United 
States amounted to 46,219 bales, com- 
hared with shipments of 39,867 bales the 
receding month and 53,663 bales during 
flay last year, the Vice Consul at Pro- 
reso, Hernan C. Vogenitz, has cabled 

a@ report made public by the Depart- 
nent of Commerce. Following is the 
ull text: 


Shipments of sisal to other countries ' 


mounted to 10,262 bales compared with 
3,216 bales during April, 1928, and 17,- 
O@bales duning May, 1927. 

Stocks at Puogreso decreased from 82,- 
90 balles on May 1 to 78,914 bales on 
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Foreign Trade 


Material Increases in Exports for 1927 
Reported by Principal Trading Nations 


Total for 23 Countries Placed at More Than $23,000,- 


000,000; Lead Taken 


The trend of international trade is up- 
ward, R. von Huhn, statistical specialist 
of the Department of Commerce, stated 
in a report issued June 7. Combined 
exports of 23 of the world’s trading na- 
tions during 1927 amounted to $23,740,- 
000,000 which was 4.4 per cent more 
than the same countries showed in 1926, 
Mr. von Huhn stated. Following is the 
full text of an authorized summary of 
Mr. von Huhn’s report: 

The increase in the value of exports is 
noteworthy and indicates an increase of 
the quantity of exports as well, since 
there has been a substantial decline in 
world price levels during 1927. 

The United Kingdom leads in world 
exports with a gain of $268,000,000 in 
1927, or 7.1 per cent, as compared with 
1926, followed by France with $235,000,- 
000—a 12,2 per cent increase as com- 
pared with French exports in 1926. Bel- 
gium follows as the third country, with 
a net increase amounting to $98,000,000, 
but viewed in the light of percentage 
gain it ranks first among the countries 
with a 15.5 per cent advance over the 
preceding year. 

The increase from the 


in exports 


; United States amounted to $57,000,000, 


or 1.2 per cent, as compared with 1926, 
the United States taking the eighth place 
among the nations whose export trade 
increased in 1927. 

British Malaya, Canada, Japan, and 
India show decreases in value of their 
export trade, being 16.4 per cent, 3.7 
per cent, 2.1 per cent, and 0.9 per cent, 
respectively. The $116,000,000 decrease 
in the value of 


New Disease Attacks 
Hard Pine Forests 


' Quarantine Against Wood- 


gate Rust Considered in 
New York. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


above the gall either die (always, if | 


the trees are young) or, if life continues, 


ie Mallinson & Co, New York silk | “brooms” are produced which dwarf the 


tree and ruin it for timber, 

The rust has been proved to have a 
capacity for spreading directly from tree 
td tree without the intervention of any 
alternate host. This pecularity will 


! probably make it particularly dangerous 


and difficult to control. 


Found in Two Districts. 
This gall rust has so far been found 
only in the State of New York where it 
occurs in two general areas. One area, 


located mainly within the general drain- ; 


age system of the Black River in Oneida, 
Herkimer, and Lewis Counties, is limited 


on the south by the town of Waterville, | 


on the west by High Market, on the 
north by Indian River, and on the east 
by Ohio. 


The second area is in the northeastern | 


corner of the State, in the counties of 
Franklin, Clinton, and Essex, and is 
bounded cn the north by the towns of 
Brushton, Malone, and West Chazy, on 
the east by Lake Champlain, on the south 
by Keene and Tupper Lake, while Tupper 
Lake and Brushton form the extreme 
western limits. Out of 184 plantings of 
Scotch pi..e examined in New York the 
disease was found in 78. 

The origin of the Woodgate rust is 
unknown as no diseases exhibiting ex- 
actly the same characteristics have yet 
been discovered in others parts of the 
United States or of the world. It may 
prove either to have been introduced 
from other countries or to be a native 
of America now attacking an imported 
variety of pine, which has never devel- 
oped resistance to it. While Scotch pine 
is a tree of great value for reforestation 
in the Northeastern States, especially in 
light, sandy soils, the danger from Wood- 
gate rust lies less in its damages to that 
species than in its potential menace to all 
hard pines, which include some of the 
most valuable forest trees in America. 

The public hearing on account of the 
Woodgate rust is called to follow im- 
mediately the conference on account of 
the white pine blister rust, for con- 
venience of persons who may wish to at- 
tend, both. 


Classes in Farming 


Held Weekly at School 


Boys Not Receiving Other Edu- 
cation Are Given Training 


Classes in farming and dairying are 
held on Saturdays in Barron, Wis., for 
the benefit of farm boys over 14 years 
of age who do not attend any other 
school, the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just stated. 
According to the Bureau, courses in do- 
mestic science subjects will soon be of- 
fered to farm girls on Saturdays. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

A folk school for farm boys over 14 
years of age who are not in attendance 
upon any other school is held every Sat- 
urday in Barron, Wis., located in the 
midst of a farming and dairy section. 
Sessions are held in the high-school 
building from 10 a. m. to 3:30 p, m. and 
all instructors are members of the high- 
school faculty. Class periods are of one 
hour each. 

The course in soils is required, but stu- 
dents are allowed to elect other courses. 
As a matter of fact, most of the boys, 
are taking all the courses offered. Some 
of the students come regularly from a 
distance of 18 miles. During the noon 


intermission games are played in the | 


school gymnasium. The boys are eager 
to take advantage of all opportunities 
offered them; they are doing good work, 
and there is not a dull moment during 
the day. 

Expense of the school is met by the 
Board of Education of Barron, with some 
assistance from the State. Courses will 
be offered country girls in domestic 


June 1. Stocks at Progreso on June 1, 
1927, amounted to 88,116 bales. 

Stocks at Merida, Campeche and plan- 
tations were estimated to amount to 55,- 
000 bales as compared with an estimated 
amount of 60,000 bales on May 1, 1928, 
and 125,000 bales on June 1, 1927. Prices 
remain unchanged, 


by United Kingdom. 


Malaya reflects the decline of rubber 
prices, whereas the $11,000,000 decline 
in the exports from India must be largely 
attributed to the lower price levels of 
cotton, jute, and burlap. In the case of 
Japan, however, the decline is due to 
lower prices in general and to the dis- 
turbed condition of the Asiatic market. 


The aggregate imports in 1927 of the 
23 countries amounted to $26,248,000, 


| against $25,006,000 in 1926, showing an 


increase slightly over 5 per cent. Among 
the 23 chief countries represented 17 
show gains in their import trade in 
1927. 

Germany was first in rank with an in- 
crease of $986,000,000, as compared with 
the year 1926, or 41.5 per cent, as a 
result of increased purchases of many 
different types of merchandise, especially 
cotton, wool, tobacco, iron and steel, and 
foodstuffs. Poland and France follow 
with a gain of $141,000,000 and $128,- 
000,000, or 81.4 per cent and 6.6 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 


Canadian imports increased $80,000,- 
000 in 1927, or 7.8 per cent, over 1926, 
resulting from extensive purchases of 
foodstuffs and manufactures from the 
United States. Belgium’s net advance 
of $68,000,000 in 1927 over 1926 amount- 


: ed to 9.2 per cent and ranks sixth among 


the 17 countries which show gains in 
their import trade. The increased pur- 
chases of Poland, France, and Belgium 
are partly due to improved credit condi- 
tions.of these countries. 

Among the principal countries six re- 
port decreases in the value of their 
import trade, the United States leading 
with $246,000,000 (5.6 per cent) for 1927 
as compared with 1926, being largely 
the result of the decline of rubber prices. 
United Kingdom and Japan follow with 
declines of $109,000,000 and $81,00,- 
000 or 1.8 and 7.3 per cent, respectively, 
as compared with 1926. 


Air Mail Traffie 
Expanded in May 


Postmaster General Issues 
Report on Volume 
Transported. 


The 19 contract air mail routes 
throughout the country for the month 
of May carried 199,234 pounds of mail, 
an increase of 28,256 pounds as com- 


j pared with that carried by the same 


planes for April, the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, announced June 7. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 
According to figures made public to- 
day by Postmaster General New, there 
was an increase of 28,256 pounds of mail 
carried over the 19 contract air mail 
routes throughout the country for the 
month of May, 1928, as against the previ- 
ous month. There was a total of 199,- 
284 pounds of mail carried over the air 
mail routes during the month of May, 
1928, while for April, 1928, the total 
in pounds was but 171,028. The figures 
for the routes, with the weight in pounds 
of mail carried for May, 1928, follow: 
Boston-New York 3,291 
Chicaeo-St. LOUIS: ssi. ss s.6:0:0:6 3,268 
Chicago-Kansas City-Dallas (day 
and night) 
Salt Lake City-Los Angeles.... 
Salt Lake City-Pasco 
Detroit-Cleveland 
Detroit-Chicago 
Seattle-Los Angeles ...... oe 
Chicago-Minneapolis . 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh ... 
Cheyenne-Pueblo 
New York-Chicago .......... 
Chicago-San Francisco ........ 
New York-Atlanta ... 
Buffalo-Cleveland 
Dallas-Galveston 
Dallas-San Antonio 
Atlanta-New Orleans 
Chicago-Cincinnati 


21,747 
7,471 
144 
1,524 
8,111 
4,137 
2,550 
3,702 
53,012 
56,654 
8,566 
1,272 
1,980 
2,689 
3,143 
2,575 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


199,284 


Aero Nitrogen Plant 
Projected in Tasmania 


One of Australia’s important metal 
companies has announced its intention to 


embark upon the manufacture of fertil- | 


izers from atmospheric nitrogen in its 
works at Risdon, Tasmania, the office of 
the American Consul General at Mel- 
bourne has stated in a report made public 
by the Department of Commerce. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of an authorized 
summary of the report: 

The company’s chairman states that 
the organization has command of the 
necessary capital and can control the 
technical knowledge and_ experience 
necessary for the successful fixation of 


j nitrogen. 
The company has heretofore confined | 
its operations to the electrolytic treat- | 
ment of zine concentrates purchased | 


from the Broken Hill Mining Companies. 
The Tasmanian Government is said to 


| have expressed its willingness to carry 


out any necessary work for the supply 
of hydroelectric power required by the 
new plant. 


Exports of Aniline Dyes 


From Switzerland Larger 


Total exports of aniline dyes from 
Switzerland were valued at $2,264,146 
the first two months of this year, against 
$1,844,466 during the same period of 
1927, the Vice Consul at Basel, Switzer- 
land, A. W. Scott, has stated in a report 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Following is the full text: 

The factories in Basel manufacture 
practically all of the aniline dyes pro- 
duced in Switzerland and continue to 
find a profitable market for their output, 
the indications being that the volume 
of business this year will be even larger 
than in 1927. 

Trade with Germany, which takes the 
largest quantity of the dye exports, is 
considerably better than last year. An 
improvement has also been noticed in 
business done with American dye im- 
porters, 

Exports to France have been low so 
far this year, but it is believed that 
the lower rates of duty provided by the 
recent Franco-Swiss tariff agreement will 
permit a larger French trade in coming 


(| months. 





j ages may be grown for feed instead of 


Sugar 


Sugar Beets Are 
Suggested in Areas 


Infested by Borer 


Agricultural Economist Says 
They Compare Favorably 
With Corn as Revenue 
Producer. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
danger to the Corn Belt make imperative 
the adoption of farm practices designed 
to keep the infestation at a minimum } 
point. These control practices, involve 
the use of additional labor and power in | 
corn production or in the preparation of 
cornland for subsequent crops. 





Farmers Make Changes. 


Thus, while the actual damage due to 
the corn borer has not been sufficient to 
effect appreciably the selection of farm 
enterprises in the infested area, the extra 
labor involved in the adoption of neces- | 
sary control practices has in many cases 
been important enough to cause farmers 
to make some changes in their systems 
of crop and livestock production. In con- 
sidering or making such changes the fol- 
lowing questions are particularly im- 
portant: (1) What other crops may be 
substituted profitably for corn as cash 
crops or as feed crops? (2) What 
changes in the methods of utilizing corn 
stover or fodder are desirable? Should 
the use of silage and shredded stover be 
increased? Should such practices as 
“hogging down” corn or pasturing stalk 
ground be continued? (3) What rough- 


silage, stover, or shredded Stover? (4) 
What methods of feeding livestock are 
most economical and profitable under the 
new condicions surrounding corn produc- 
tion? (5) What changes in the kind of 
livestock produced are made necessary 
by the new conditions? 

In answering these questions many | 
factors have to be considered. In north- 
eastern Ohio the acreares of corn per 
farm are small, most of it is cut, and a 
large portion of it is shredded or put 
into the silo. In that area these ques- 
tions are less serious than in those sec- 
tions where most of the stalks remain 
to be disposed of, either in the fields 
or scattered over the feed lot. The low 
cutting of corn and the greater use of 
silage and shredded stover on farms 
where the acreage of corn and numbers 
of livestock are sufficient to justify these 
practices will obviate the necessity of 
much of the extra clean-up labor per- 
formed in northeastern Ohio in the 
spring of 1927. 

Where corn is grown primarily for 
sale, as in some sections of northwestern 
Ohio, the relative values per acre of 
corn and alternative crops, after actual 
cash expenses are paid, are an important 
consideration. The comnarison of values 
per acre of corn, wheat, barlev. oats, and 
suvar beets, based upon average yields 
and average prices in Paulding County, 
Ohio, indicates the superiority of corn 
over the small-grain crops as a per-acre 
revenue producer. 

More labor is ordinarily used in the 
production of corn than for small-grain 
crops, but the labor on corn is distributed 
more evenly throughout the year. 

Labor Problem A Factor. 

Sugar beets: compare more favorably 

with corn as a revenue producer than 


any other crop now commonly grown in | 
northwestern Ohio. A study of several 





: hundred farms in that section of the 


! in the infested areas in 1927 the most 





| shifts on the larger farms resulted pri- 


State indicated a slight tendency for far- 
mers to shift a part of their acreage 
from corn to sugar beets. Sugar beets 
fit well in the usual crop rotation in this 
area, since they are a cultiyated crop 
and the labor demands are more similar 
to those of corn than is the case with any 
of the small grains. Land not suited to 
sugar-beet production, lack of marketing 
facilities, and the expense of hauling 
beets to the factory or shipping station 
are often limiting factors. In addition, | 
the labor problems involved in sugar- 
beet production are more serious than in 
the case of corn or small-grain crops. 

From the standpoint of feed produced 
per acre the small-grain crops again fail 
to compare favorably with corn in north- 
ern Ohio and southeastern Michigan. 
This, together with the above facts for 
one locality, indicates the difficulty of 
finding readily a profitable substitute for 
corn. Moreover, a large proportion of 
the farms in this area are adjusted to | 
corn production as an important or pri- 
mary enterprise either as a primary 
source of feed for livestock or as the im- 
portant cultivated crop in the rotation. 
The size of farms is in some sections ad- 
justed to the acreage of corn which can 
be grown effectively with a given labor 
supply or with certain equipment for cul- 
tivating or harvesting. In such cases 
substantial changes in corn acreage may 
involve corresponding adjustments in the 
size of farms. Changes of this type usu- 
ally come about slowly. They should 
await developments with respect to com- 
mercial damage by the borer and the 
effectiveness of control practices which 
may be incorporated with present pro- 
duction practices without adding materi- 
ally to the actual cash expense of farm 
operation. 

In a series of farm-managed studies 





pronounced shifts in corn acreage were 
found on the larger farms in Lenawee 
County, Mich., and Lucas County, Ohio, 
and on the farms not having silos in the 
territory adjacent to Lake St. Clair. The 


marily from the difficulty of cleaning up 
large acreage of cornland by the methods 
used in 1927. In St. Clair County, Mich., 
and in Lucas County, Ohio, the present 
and prospective damage to corn was also 
a factor in acreage reduction. In these 
areas the acreages of svheat, oats, bar- 
ley, alfalfa, mixed hay, and sugar beets 
were each incrased slightly and the acre- 
age of corn reduced. Most of these shifts 
were no doubt of a temporary character 
and were influenced to some extent by 
the unusual conditions existing in the 
spring of 1927. 

Adjustments in farm organization of 
a more permanent character can not be 
made until the effectiveness and cost 
under farm conditions of various control 
practices in keeping down infestation 
are more definitely determined. Such 
adjustments will be most marked in those 
areas where the advantage in corn grow- 
ing as compared with the growings of al- 
ternative crops is least. If mechanical 
methods cf control continue to be the 
most important methods employed, those 
areas not adapted to the extensive use of 
machinery because of tonography, stony 
land, small fields, or other factors will 
no doubt be most affected. 
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Postal Receipts of Fifty Industrial Cities 
Greater in May Than in Same Month of 1927 


Jackson Leads With Gain of 26.44 Per Cent, Followed by | 


Waterbury and Wilmington. 


Total postal receipts of the 50 indus- 
trial cities for the month of May, 1928, 
showed &n increase of $194,522.06 or 6.31 
per cent over those for the same month 
in 1927, according to figures just made 
public by Postmaster General New, 
which follow in full text: 


The total receipts for the 50 cities for 
- awe —<> 20.24 per cent. 


Offices 
Springfield, Ohio . 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. ...... 
San Antonio, Tex. . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Uakland, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Peoria, Ill. . 
Norfolk, Va. 

Tampa, Fla. s13.0:9 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Duluth,, Minn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, 111. 
arenton, N. ds «2.05% 
Wilmington, Dela. 
Madison, Wis. 

South Bend, Ind. 
Charlotte, N. C. . 
Savannah, Ga. . —_ 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. ... 
Lynn, Mass. am 
Shreveport, La. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ...... 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Butte, Mont. 
Jackson, Miss. 

Boise, Idaho 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cumberland, Md 
Reno, Nev. . 
Albuquerque, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


. 133,738.8 
148,094.69 

. 102,831.29 
... 120,696.68 
. 116,986.84 : 
91,140.61 8 i a 


'. 146,76 


85,1 
( 


24'893.85 
34,787.22 
34,850.75 


15,547.00 
9,647.83 


, May, 1928, were $3,276,213.60 as against 
| $3,081,691.54 for May, 1927. 

Jackson, Miss., led the 50 cities in the 
percentage of increased receipts for May, 
1928, with 26.44 per cent. Waterbury, 
Conn., came second with an increase of 
24.57 per cent, while Wilmington, Del., 
ranged third, showing an increase of 
Tabulated figures follow: 
Pct. 
1928 
over 
1927 
10.02 
8.98 

4.64 
*4.02 
2.70 


May 
Increase 
17,841.35 
11,015.48 
6,572.76 
*4,311.19 
3,171.59 
14,691.31 
7,338.13 
(,737.55 
10,556.59 
*5,781.69 


*2,886.19 


56 


95 
42.16 


71,158.40 
61,209.90 


59,007.52 
66,521.64 
78,468.28 
66,095.41 
44,176.62 


8,213.48 
7,019.13 
7,208.34 

*1,000.69 
1,158.68 

*1,698.06 

10,532.13 

4 5,191.83 

34,174.42 2,961.15 

39,059.78 3,088.31 

29,22 3 2,491.97 
2,573.84 

1,299.92 
7,742.84 
195.16 
471.97 
2,171.66 
3,673.68 
624.62 
7,014.42 
*212.00 
1,440.25 
887.21 

*1,194.14 
1,436.42 


1,422.57 


3.76 8. 
24,421.88 
36,958.88 
31,177.07 
19,669.17 
26,533.71 
17,741.00 
20,048.09 
14,948.69 
16,032.76 
14,110.58 
8,225.26 


Total 
April, 1928, over April, 1927, .31. 
*Decrease. 


Imports of Vegetables 
From Bermuda Improve 


Bermuda vegetable shipments to the 
United States during the first two weeks 
of May amounted to 2,050,000 pounds, 
exceeding by 500,000 pounds the total for 
the corresponding two weeks in 1927, 
the Department of Agriculture has just 
been advised by the Consul at Hamilton, 
Robertson Honey. The report follows in 
full text. 

Exports of fresh vegetables from Ber- 
muda to the United States during the 
first two weeks of May, 1928, amounted 


cae eh neers 3,276,213.60 


February, 1928, over February, 1927, 6.03; March, 1928, over March, 1927 


3,081,691.54 194,523 


» wotes 


| to 2,050,000 pounds as compared with 
1,547,000 pounds during the correspond- 
ing two weeks last year. 

Bermuda vegetable shippers during the 
last two weeks of May were shipping 
practically nothing but carrots, potatoes, 
and celery, because of a decline in New 
York prices during the first half of the 
month. Shipments of Bermuda vege- 
tables to the American market from the 
beginning of the season on November 1, 
1927, to May 15, 1928, amounted to 12,- 

| 937,000 pounds. Total shipments last 
| season, i. e., from November 15, 1926, 
to June 28, 1927, amounted to 13,768,- 
000 pounds. 
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Tobaceo Competition 
From Abroad Found 


To Be Progressive 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Reports Larger 
Production of Dark 
Leaf. 


Increasing foreign competition 
through larger production of American 


| dark types of smoking tobacco is an- 


nounced by the Bureau of Agricultural 


| Economies in a statement issued by the 


Department of Agriculture June 5 re- 
viewing the tobacco situation during 
April and May. Production of Hungarian 
tobacco which competes with American 
on the European markets, increased 20 
per cent in 1927. Canada is urging 
larger harvests of dark-cured types in 
an effort to displace Kentucky exports 
on the British markets. 

The statement of tobacco follows in 
full text: 


A continuation of the tendency to- 


; ward larger foreign production of dark 


types of smoking tobacco which com- 
pete with American dark .types in 
European markets is indicated by in- 
formation received during April and 
May. The official estimate for Hungary, 
whose tobacco competes with our dark 
tobaccos in European markets, indicates 
an increase of over 20 per cent in pro- 
duction during 1927, compared to 1926. 
An increase is also reported for the 
1927 production of Madagascar, ex- 
porting to France tobacco somewhat 
similar to our Maryland and Eastern 
Ohio type. Revised estimates for Al- 
geria still point to a reduction in the 
1927 crop. The early forecasts of a 
very large increase in the 1927-28 crop 
of Southern Rhodesia, producing largely 


; flue-cured leaf, do not seem to ha¥e ma- 


teralized while a considerable reduc- 
tion in the Nyasaland crop, largely of 
pipe tobacco, is expected, according to 
trade information. In the cigar leaf pro- 
ducing West Indies there are indica- 
tions of a further reduction in the es- 
timates of the 1928 Porto Rican crop, 
while the hopes of a record Dominican 
crop have been definitely given up but 
estimates point to a larger Cuban 
crop. 


German Market Stable. 


The German market for imported leaf 
tobacco continued relatively stable dur- 
ing March and April, although trading 
was somewhat more limited than in the 
months immediately preceding, according 
ing to Acting Agricultural Commissioner 
Steere at Berlin. Although German im- 
ports of leaf tobacco have increased 
very noticeably in recent months both 
seasonally and in comparison with pre- 
vious years, arrivals of fire-cured Ken- 
tucky and Virginia tobacco at Bremen 
are now running seasonally small, un- 
usually so in the case of Kentucky to- 
bacco. A decrease of British takings of 
American tobacco and an increase of 
imports from the British colonies, espe- 
cially from Nyasaland, took place dur- 
ing the first four months of 1928, com- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


The real rulers of America are 
her progressive people of broad 
vision and keen intelligence... 


@ The men who keep closely in touch 
with what is going on in every 
corner of the country—who have 
a comprehensive grasp of national 


affairs. 


@ Persons of this caliber make up 
the 30,000 readers of The United 
States Daily... people whose broad 
contacts and wide-spread business 
interests make a national perspec: 
tive essential to continued prog- 


ress. 


@ These are the men in control of 
the big buying ofthe country. They 
have the final say on important 
purchases for large corporations 
... they are ready buyers of fine 
things for personal use. 


@ To reach them effectively with 
advertising put your message in 
the newspaper they read every 


day— 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Public Utilities 


Trade Commission Told of Distribution 


Of Textbook in 


——— 


*‘Aladdins of Industry’ 
Studied by Students 


Circulation of Publication Said 
To Have Been Outstanding 
Work of Committee. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony, May 9, by F red 
J. Bollmyer, Director of the Ohio 
Committee for Public Utility Infor- 
mation, before the Federal 7 rade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities, was begun in the 
issue. of June 7 and concludes as 
follows, together with excerpts from 
transcript of other testimony on 
May 9: 

Q. Do they? 
I do not know of any now. 

Q. Do all of your articles that you 
put out to go in or are reproduced in 
newspapers—do they show that they 
came from your office? 

A. Yes; everything we put out, with 
the exception of this material and the 
Ohio Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Q. Now that is all right, as to the | 


stuff that you put out, when it is re- 
produced in the news columns of news- 
papers, does it actually indicate to any- 
body that it came from your committee - 
A. Sometimes it does, and other times | 
i s not. : 

ae The idea of sending it out is that 

the newspapers will repring it in their 

; ews columns, isn’t it? 

We would like to have them do 
it, but I think the main idea is that 
they should get our information. We | 
make: it available for them, and.if they | 
care to print it, we are very glad to have 
them do it. 

Q. You’ keep track of how much of 
it they use, don’t you A. We have in 
the past—I mean the past not 

ri this time. 

“Whe did you stop doing that? 

A. I should say no special reason for 
getting it, for not keeping up this tabu- 
lation of it, other than to find out 
whether our material was of any value 
to the newspapers. ; 

Q. Nobody suggested that it was not 
wise to keep track of how much of that | 
material was reproduced? A. No, sir. | 

Q. (Interrupting) That is all right, | 
never mind who it is up to, the fact is, | 
that material sent out by you is used , 


year, 


over and over again in the news columns | 


with nothing to show what source it | 
came from? A. Well, a quantity of it 
was, yes. : 

Q. Isn’t it also true that the things 
put out by your committee were repro- | 
duced and reflected in news columns? A. 
Yes. 

Q. With nothing to show from what 
source the facts were obtained? 

A. In some cases that is true. And in | 
other cases we have quoted directly. We 
are always glad to be quoted. 

Q. Document 1316 is a report of the 
six years’ work? A. Yes. , 

Q. You said that the outstanding ac- 
complishment in 1926 was the writing | 
and distribution of the textbook? A, 
Yes. 

Q. That is being studied by 60,000 
students in Ohio high schools and col- | 
leges? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you predicted by another year, 
nearly 200,000 Ohioans, will have studied | 
these things in the schools under the 
direction of school officials—did that 
come true? A. Almost. | 

Q. Are the statements in here regard- 
ing speakers’ bureaus correct in the } 
places where they have been delivered? 
A. They are. 

Q. That is quite a list. Was this true: 
“Each speaker for the Committee em- 
phasized in the talk that public utilities | 
are subject to government regulations; 
that more people each year are becoming 
financially interested in the utilities 
through the purchase of securities; 
** #7? A. Yes, I think that is true. 

Q. Was it true that in the past year 
newspapers of Ohio devoted more than 
20,000 column inches of space in reprint- 
ing your material? A. Yes. 

. That was 4,000 inches better than 
the year before. A. Yes. | 

Q. Wast it true, that during the past 
year that approximately 150 editorials 
appeared in Ohio newspapers, were 
written directly from material sent out 
by the Committee, and in many instances 
the Committee was quoted directly, was 
that true? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Document 1317 i¢ what? | 

A. It is a report entitled “Telling Ohio 
the Utilities Story.” It is made up to 
take the place of the annual report to our 
contributing companies. 

Q. To what schools has this pamphlet 
“Aladdins of Industry” gone, to what 
grades? 


A. As far as I recall just to high | 


schools, junior and senior high schools, 


that would take in, I understand the | 
' 


eighth grade. 
. Do you send your news bulletins 
around to schools, too? 
A. No, there might be a few college 
professors, but the news bulletins are | 


sent to them in response to their own re- | 


quests for it. 

Have you told us about all the 
types of publicity and printed matter 
that you sent out to anybody? 

A. Yes, we from time to time have 
received some pamphlets from the Na- 
tional Ejiectric Light Association and 
from the American Electric Railways 
Association, and I think some from the | 
American Gas Association. We have 
sent some of those out, of the articles— 
on requests for specific information | 
which those booklets contain. 


Article Reproduced 
In 45 Newspapers 


Q. On page 11 you have gotten up. 
something that shows an article repro- | 
duced in 45 newspapers? A. Right. 

Q. You stated that 400,000 pieces of 
printed matter have been used to tell 
this perpetual serial, as you call it; is 
that true? 

A. Possibly; approximately, 


of 
course, that is a rough number. 


Q. You have here the statement that | 
605 newspapers printed the ae 


stories during the past year and then 
you give a list of newspapers and some 
editorials of news articles based on that 
material? A. Yes. 

Q. You state here in that 
that 50,000 questions about the Ohio 
Public Utilities have been 


answered 


Q. Who answered them? 
A. By the Committee, myself and 
others in the Committee, the Committee 


A. Some of them may. 


| the book? 


exhibit | 


during the past year? A. Yes. | 


sent them out and in other ways. 

Q. Is this book I have now had marked 
1318 a copy of a text book referred to 
and called the “Aladdins of Industry?” 
A. Yes. 


Q. I see you have got a few sections 


that do not seem to deal with severely | 


technical subjects; cost of service, some- 
thing about inter-connecting systems, 
government regulations, customer owner- 
ship, power investors money kills utili- 
ties ? 
jects in the booklet. 

Q. Is there any question, Mr. Boll- 
meyer, that teaching of the idea that 
the government properly regulates the 
utilities is a part of a campaign of edu- 


cation against government ownership? | 


A. These booklets are not so intended. 
Q. That is not my question. A. No, it 
is not a campaign against government 
ownership. 
Q. Isn’t the teaching of the idea that 
the utility companies be properly regu- 
lated part of the campaign against mu- 


| nicipal ownership, isn’t that one of the 


arguments that is used against the gov- 
ernment going into the power business? 

A. It has been used, yes, as an argu- 
ment along that line. 

Q. Isn’t it recognized among you men 
who are engaged in this kind of work, 
that one of the things to do to prevent 
municipal ownership is to teach the 


people that these utilities are properly | 
| regulated? 


A. No, I would not say that, 
Judge. 

Q. Do you teach them these utilities 
are not monopolies and the idea of com- 
petition in a given community is obso- 
lete? A. Yes, I believe that. 

Q. Along with that do you teach that 
the monopoly ought to be regulated? A. 
Yes. 


Q. Along with that do you teach that 


the government of the: State ought not | 


to go into the electric light business? 

A. Well, we believe that—I mean the 
utility industry naturally believes that 
the municipality should not go into the 
utility business. 

Q. Well, the reason you give is, it 
is not necessary for a municipaliy to go 
into that business, is that the utilities ex- 
isting now are regulated by the State, 
isn’t it? A. That is the reason, yes. 


Q. Well, the reason this campaign for 


customer ownership is favored is to speak 
against the municipal ownership pro- 
gram, isn’t it? 

A. I cannot anwser that. The cam- 
paigns for customer ownership in Ohio 


have all been conducted by individual | 


What their reasons were I 
I suppose generally it is 


companies, 
cannot say. 


for the purpose of obtaining funds, new 


capital, to continue to expand the busi- 
ness and service. 


Questioned on Taxation 
Of Publicly Owned Systems 


Q. Now, Mr. Bollmeyer, you say it was 
for that purpose of getting money, isn’t 
it also for the purpose of getting as 
many possibly interested in utilities, as 
stockholders, so that the movement in 
favor of municipal ownership will not 
make headway? A. I could not answer 
that, Judge. 

Q. All right. You have a statement 
on page 50, that taxes are not paid by 
municipally owned systems. Do you 
know whether that is true in all of the 
States or not? A. As far as I know 
that is true of my own knowledge. 


Q. Do you know as a matter of fact | 


whether it is true in all of the States 
of this country, or not, that municipally 
owned systems do not pay taxes? 

A. I have no knowledge of any State 


| in which municipally owned utilities do 


pay taxes. 

Q. What effort did you make to check 
up on that statement to find out whether 
it was actually true or not before you 
wrote that article. 

A. May I say that this booklet was 
prepared for Ohio students, and that 


, there was no other distribution except 


in Ohio, except in a few instances where 
we received requests from outside, and 
in answer to these requests we pointed 
out that the book pertained to Ohio 


; alone, and we would be glad to furnish 


it, with the understanding that it per- 
tains to Ohio only. 

Q. I take it your statement, that is 
this statement of taxes not being paid 
by municipally owned systems was only 
intended to apply to Ohio systems? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. 
1319, 1320, and 1321? 

A. 1319 is a letter, a form letter 


| which we sent to Ohio, to principals and 


superintendents of Ohio high schools, in 
regard to “Aladdins of ‘ndustry.” 

Q. This notation in ink on here, is 
that a correct statement? 

A. Yes, that is correct, from the of- 
fice of the State superintendent of 
schools. 

Q. And then you have a number of 
endorsements from various school super- 
intendents? A. That is right. 

Q. And a list of the schools that use 
A. A ‘list of cities, the 
schools within the cities. 

Q. Document No. 1326 is what? 

A. Document 1326 appears to be a 
letter on the stationery of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce addressed to Dr. 
W. H. Walker, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 

Q. 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce? 
is right. 

Q. Dealing with the action of the 


A. That 


| board of directors of the Ohio Chamber | 
of Commerce with respect to the Swing | 


Johnson bill? 
Q. How 
your files? 
A. 


A. Yes. 


did that letter come into 


This is the first time I have 
Says Action Was Taken 
By Chamber of Commerce 

Q. Mr. Bollmeyer, you don’t know 


where it came from; did you ever see it | 


before? A. No. 

- Do you know theOhio Chamber 
of Commeree did take some action in 
relation to the Swing-Johnson bill? A. 
I know it did. 


Q. Do you know ‘it calls on the other | 


State Chambers of Commerce to take 
similar action? A. I do not, no. 

_ d Do you know the Mr. Wyer, who 
is referred to in the pamphlet attached 
to that letter? A. I met him once about 
four years ago. 

Q. Is he the same Mr. Wyer that is 
relied upon by the Chamber of Commerce 
in its consideration of whether it should 
support the Swing-Johnson bill? A, 
Yes, it is S. §. Wyer; I think it is the 
same one, 


A. Yes,.we dealt with those sub- | 


Will you please identify document | 


Signed by the president of the | 


I did not know the letter was in | 
| my files. 
| seen that, Judge. 


Aeronautics 


Ohio by Utilities 


—> 


| Widening of Scope 


| Of Inquiry Requested 


Investigation of Alleged Propa- 
ganda for Boulder Dam 
Asked by Mr. Douglas. 


Q. Are you familiar with this secend 
sheet of this thing, the report of the 


committee on public utilities of the Ohio | 


Chamber of Commerce? 


A. I never saw this report in this 
form before. No, I am not familiar with 
that. 


Q. Do you know that the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce was going to take up 
the Swing-Jo!inson bill : nd state its op- 
position with respect to it? A. Not 
until after it had done it. 

Q. Do you know of anybody in your 
committee, or did you, ever discuss the 
subject with any member of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce ? 

A. I know this, that Mr. Ling was 
a member of the committee on public 
utilities, byt I did not know that until 


after the report was ready for printing. | 


Q. Mr. Ling, a former director 
your committee? A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Of what committee was that? <A. 
The committee on public utilities. 

Q. And when_you say that the com- 
| mittee of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce was dealing with that subject? 
A. That is right. 

Q. Which madea report to the cham- 
ber on this bill? A. That is right. 

Q. And which the chamber adoptped 
and acted on? A. Yes. 

Q. The committee in turn relying on a 
statement or report made by S. S, 
Wyer? 

A. I do not know as to what action 
the committee took, Judge. All I know 
is having seen the report after it had 
been printed. 

Q. 
you, 1327, is that a report of the commit- 
tee on public utilities of the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce reviewing the pamphlet 
in re Boulder Dam? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you or anybody on your commit- 
tee do anything to your knowledeg about 
| bringing to the attention of other cham- 
bers of commerce the fact that the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce had stated what 
it did about the Swing-Johnson Bill? A, 
No, sir. 

Q. You made no effort to influence 
the other State chambers by calling their 
attention to the action of the Ohio 
chamber? A. No. sir, I am not a mem- 


of 


ber of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, | 


and have no interest. 
| Q. All right. 

gram from Mr. Oxley in the early part 
of January, 1927, calling your attention 
to the situation in respect to the Swing- 
Johnson Bill? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is this the telegram I am showing 
you, now marked 1328? A. Yes, I think 
that is the telegram. 

Q. The second page is a telegram on 
the same subject? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Oxley’s telegram to you 
is dated the 6th of January? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. The next page is a telegram to you 

dated January 7 in which he says he is 

preparing material. That indicates, does 
| it not, that Mr. Oxley had heard from 
| you in the meantime? 
A. Well, I don’t know whether he had 
| heard from me or not. It is possible I 
may have told him to send the material 
on to me, I don’t recall. 


Asked for Material 
On Swing-Johnson Bill 


Q. On the 6th of January he tele- 
| graphed you, and told you about the 
status of the Swing-Johnson bill, and 
| on the 7th he says he has prepared mate- 
rial and hopes to mail it to you. A. That 
is right. 

Q. Now, what material did you ask 


\ 
| 


him for? A. As I say, Judge, I do not 


recall whether I did ask him for it or 
whether he had sent it in response to his 
earlier telegram, “We will start further 
| information to you at once.” I don’t 


know whether I asked him for it or not. | 


Q. What was it; did you get it? A. 
As I recall, I am not sure, I think it 
| Was mimeograph copies of the Swing- 

Johnson Bill or excerpts from it. 

- How many mimeograph copies? 
| A. I don’t know; I can’t recall. . 

On March 4 they sent to you for 500 
copies of the pamphlet entitled “Public 
Ownership Is Robbery.” Who prepared 
that pamphlet? 

A. That pamphlet was prepared while 
Mr. Ling was director of the committee; 
| I was associate director at the time. 

Q. Did he tell you where to send 
them? A. I think he did, I think he did 
in the telegram. 

Q. Read it out. 

| A. “If you have available 500 copies 
pamphlet ‘Public Ownership is Robbery’ 
and 100 copies ‘Cleveland Municipal 

Light Plant’ and 100 copies last pamphlet 
of municipal light plant of Cleveland is- 
sued by Ohio Committee on Public Utility 
Information please ship immediately to 
E. C. Deal, care Tucson Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company, Tucson Ari- 
zona. This pamphlet to be used in cam- 


paign against municipal ownership. Bill | 


direct to Company.” 

Q. Do you know what campaign 
against municipal ownership was under 
| way in Arizona at that time? A. No, 
I do not. 

Q. You sent the copies nevertheless? 
A. I think we did. 

Q. Have you or your committee done 
anything in respect to the Swing-John- 
son bill, or taken any part in any cam- 
paign against it? 
we have. 
| Q. Have you put out in your news 
| bulletins any matter relating to the 
Boulder Canyon Dam? 
recall, Judge. 

Q. You have not interviewed anybody 
on the subject? A. No. 

Q. And you made no effort to influence 
anyone who had a vote? 

A. No, sir, I never have in our par- 
ticular activities, I have never tried to 
influence anybody who had a vote on 
| any subject of legislation. 

Q. I want to be perfectly fair that I 
| saloon you. When you got this 
telegram from Mr. Oxley, didn’t you do 
| a single thing in respect to the subject- 
matter of the telegram? Mr. Oxley 
asked you to do something. I want to 
know whether you did it or not. 

| is the last telegram? 

Q. I mean this telegram of the 6th of 
January, 1927, 

A. Upon receipt of this telegram dated 
January 6, 1927, I did nothing, inasmuch 


!as he said he would start further infor- 





al. 





The document which I now hand | Ontario to Beach, Bismarck, Devils Lake, 





Did you receive a tele- | 





A. No, I don’t think | carried in the news columns of local 


| make of the pamphlet. 
| they were going to make a very wide 


| I did nothing on ‘it. 





| 
| 


| possibly two newspapers to come 
| editorially against the proposed 
| issue? 


A. That | 
| ment was the attitude of the papers 


A. Not that I | 


| 


| ville and other Florida points. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public June 7 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 21060, Baker & Holmes Co., of 
Jacksonville, Fla., v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
lime from Woodville, Ohio, to Jackson- 
Claims 
reparation of $500. 

No. 21062, Climax Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Castorland, N. Y., v. New York 
Central Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates and reparation on paper boxes 
shipped from Castorland to Washington, 
D. C 


No. 21064, Cloverdale Spring Com- 
pany, of Newville, Pa., vy. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Requests Commission to re- 
quire establishment of reasonable rates 
on carbonated beverages, inciuding gin- 
ger ale, from Newville, Pa. to New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hagers- 
town, Md., and Washington, D. C. 


No. 21065, Southern Paving Construc- 
tion Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., et | First Round Trip. 


al. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et 
Claim reparation on various ship- 
ments of machinery from points in West 
Virginia, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Arkansas, Virginia, Alabama, 
South Carolina and Florida to destina- 
tions in Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida. 

No. 21066, Sub. 1. Der Staats An- 
zeiger, of Bismarck, N. D., et al. v. Big 


Fork & International Falls Railway et | 
Ask Commission to order establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on newsprint | 


al. 


paper from Grand Rapids, International 
Falls and Sartell, Minn., to Bismarck, 
N. D. Claim reparation. 

No. 21066. Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of North Dakota, of Bismarck, 


N. D., v. Big Fork & International Falls | 
Requests Commission to | 
| require establishment of reasonable rates 


Railway et al. 


on newsprint 


Brainerd, 
Cloquet, Grand 


International 


paper from 
Rapids, 


| Falls, Sartell, Minn., Fort Francis, On- 


tario, and other points in Minensota and 


Dickinson, Jamestown, Mandan, Minot, 
Valley City, Williston, and other points 





mation to me at once. I was awaiting 
the further information at that time. 

Q. The telegram and the wording of 
it told you that he was going to send 
the information? A. Yes. 

Q. And you stated, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that you did receive the material? 
A. I think I did. I think there were 
some mimeograph copies. 

Q. Now what did you do with them? 
A. I just answered that to the best of 
my ability. 

Q. Never mind, you .can answer it 
again. 

A. All right. If I did anything with 
it I sent the copies to the members of 
my executive committee; I made no 


other distribution of it that I can recall 


at all. 
Q. Do you do anything else at any 


| time in connection with the Swing-John- 


son Bill? 
this wire ? 

Q. We will take it first in response 
to that wire, yes. A. No. 

Q. Did you do anything at anytime in 
response to anything or for any reason 
did you do anything im connection with 
the Swing-Johnson bill? 

A. One time I thought of running a 


A. You mean in response to 


story in our news bulletin, but didn’t | 


| print it. 


Q. Let us find out what you did, not 
what you thought. A. No,I did nothing. 
Q. Now, to distribute this material 
that Mr. 


thing you did in respect to the Swing- 
Johnson bill at any time? A. May I 


| answer that this way? May I explain it? 
Q. You can answer it in any way you | 
please, that tells the truth, and you can | 


explain it if you want to. 


Asked If He Analyzed 


Report on Lighting Plant 

A. All right. 
- any single thing in connection with 
the 
ception, that at one time I prepared a 
news article on the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s report, it had been prepared 


| and turned over to me. I thought of using 


it, but didn’t use it. I conferred with 


| the Ohio Chamber of Commerce to find 


out what release they were going to 
I found that 


spreaded release on it, and consequently 
That is the only 
conversation I ever had with anybody 
on that bill. 

Q. Did you make up an analyses at 
some time, of a matter pending before 
the voters of Cleveland, relating to a 
$1,000,000 bond issue? A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, wait a minute. Did you 
analyze for any newspaper a light plant 
report gotten out in 1924 and 1925? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Did the news columns of any local 
newspaper carry an analysis prepared 
by you of a report covering a lighting 
plant? 

A. You mean any local newspapers in 
Cleveland, did I understand you to say? 

Q. Yes. A. Not prepared by me, no. 

- Will you look at this document 
No. 508 and tell me how you can recon- 
cile what you say there with that state- 
ment which you have just made on the 
witness stand? A. I don’t recall, Judge, 
to what this refers, this bond issue. 

Q. That is a etter you wrote to \Mr, 
MacGregor on the 19th of October, 1925, 
is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say “Your analyses were 


newspapers? 

A. I cannot—I do not recall the analy- 
sis. I evidently made an analysis or 
the committee did, because I have got 
it there. 

Q. Then, your memory was at fault 
when you said you made no such analy- 
sis? 

A. Yes, I didn‘t know of what bond 
issues you were referring to. If you 
will pardon me, I thought you were re- 
ferring to the previous pamphlet—pub- 
lic ownership is robbery. 

Q. What basis did you have for the 
statement that between the date of this 
and the election, you expected one or 

out 
bond 


A. I suppose the basis for that state- 


themselves. I mean their general atti- 
tude, or general policy. ; 
Q. Was it true that your analysis was 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.) 


Indiana, | 





| miles airline in 81:17:00. 
the commander, Dr. Hugo Eckener, offi- | 
| cers and men, there were on board the 

Commander | 


: Oxley sent to the executive | 
d f the ¢ ittee, was th ly r 
ee i oc Gane an Ske eee | Duran, Mechanic Rada (Dornier Wal-2 


(Duran left party). 


I don’t recall of having | 


Swing-Johnson bill with this ex- | 





Freight Rates 


i 


Railroads | 


-_——_ 


Attempts to Cross Oceans in Aircraft 
Successful in Twenty-Four’ Instances 


ee ED 


First Trial in 1873 by Balloon Bound From Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Europe; Ten Crews Have Been Lost. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


Azores but reached land under own 
power. N. C, 4, with Lieutenant Com- 
mander A, C. Reed and five others, con- 
tinued trip to Lisbon, Portugal with 
stops at Azores. From Lisbon they flew 
to Plymouth, England, with one inter- 
mediate stop. Distance Trepassy- 
Azores-Lisbon 2,437 miles, Whole flight 
4,791 miles, ‘ 

June 14, 1919. First non-stop cross- 
ing. Captain John Alcock and Liew- 
tenant Arthur W. Brown, an American, 
from St. Johns, N. F., to Clifden, Ive- 
land. (Vickers-2 Rolls 375 land bi- 
plane), 1,890 miles in 16 hours 12 min- 


utes. 
July 4, 1919. Rear Admiral Kerr, Ma- 
jor T. Gran and Major Brackley (Han- 


| dley Page-4 Rolls 350 land biplane) dam- 


aged their craft in a start from Harbor 
Grace, N. F, 
July 26, 1919. First Airship Crossing: 
British airship R-34 
commanded by Major G. H. Scott (5 
Sunbeam-250 hp engines) landed at 
Mineola, N. Y., after non-stop flight 
from East Fortune, Scotland, 3,270 miles 
in 108:12:00. Lieutenant Cemmander 
Zachary Lansdowne, U. S. N., was on 
board on the westward trip. The total 
personnel included 10 officers, 17 of crew 
and 2 radio operators. Colonel William 
N. Hensley, Army Air Corps replaced 
Lansdowne on the 75-hour return trip to 
Pulham, England, duly 9-12, 
March 30-Aprii 18, 1922, 
Atlantic Crossing. Captains Sacadura 
Cabral and Admiral Gago Coutinho 
(Fairey-Rolls 370 biplane seaplane) from 


Lisbon to St. Paul’s Rock 3,000 miles, in 

South Atlantic, with stops at Las Palmas | 
(Canary Isls.). St. Vincent (Cape Verde | 
Machine dam- ! 


Isls.) and Porto Praya. 
aged. Balance flight to Fernando Nor- 
onha and Pernambuco, Brazil and thence 
with 3 stops to Rio Janeiro completed 
subsequently. From Lisbon by route 
Pernambuco, 3,750 miles, 


First Westbound 


Crossing by Airplane 


August 21-31, 1924. First Westbound 
Airplane Crossing. Air Corps “Round 
World Fliers,” Lt. Lowell Smith with 
Leslie P. Arnold, Lt. Erick H. Nelson 


with John Harding (Douglas-Liberty 400 | 
seaplanes) crossed trom Reykjavik, Ice- | 


land, to Icy Tickle, Labrador, with stops 
at Frederiksdal and Ivigut, 1,620 miles. 

Lieuis. Leigh Wade and Ogden had 
alighted in the ocean en route to the 


| start and were later rescued by a trav- 


eler and then brought in by a United 
States destroyer. 

August 21, 1924. Signor Locatelli, 
Italian pilot attempting a world flight 
from Rome, took off from Reykjavik for 
Fredriksdahl, Greenland (Dornier Wal-2 
Rolls flying boat), in company with the 
United States Army “world flyers.” 
catelli, with his aide and two mechanics, 
alighted on the ocean through engine 
trouble. They were rescued three days 
later by a United States destroyer. 

October 12-15, 1924. 
ZR-3 (Los Angeles) (5 Maybach 400 h, 
p.) crossed the Atlantic from Friedrich- 


| shafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., via j 


the Azores and Newfoundland, 4,010 


In addition to 


following Americans: 
Klein, United States Navy; Major F. M. 


| Kennedy,. United States Army, and Cap- 


tain Steel, United States Navy. 

total personnel was 32. 
January 22-31, 1926. 

Franco, Captain Ruiz de 


The 


Major Ramon 
Alda, Pilot 


Napier 450 seaplane), from Palos de 
Rozuer, Spain,, to Pernambuco, Brazil, 
3,610 miles, with stops at Canary Is- 
lands, Bay de Gando, Porto Praya, Ribera 
de Inferno and Fernando de Noronha 
From Pernambuco 
they continued to Rio de Janeiro, Mont- 


| video, Buenos Aires. 


September 21, 1926. Captain Rene 
Fonck and party (Sikorsky-3 Rhone land 
biplane), crashed in take off at Garden 


City, L. I.,in proposed transoceanic flight. | 


Two mechames fatally burned. 
February 19-24, 1927. Commander 
Francesco de Pinedo, Captain del Prete 
and Mechanic Zacchetti (Savoia-2 Isotta 
500 monoplane seaplane) from Dakar, 
Senegal to Port Natal, Brazil, 2,290 
miles, with stops at Porto Praya, Cape 
Verdi Islands, and Fernando Noroha, con- 


tinuing to Rio Janeiro and the United | 
in course of tour which started , 


States 
from Italy. 
March 2, 1927. 
Borges, his brother, Captain Ibarra and 
miles in the Central Eastern region by 
left Casablanca for South Atlantic flight 
but turned back, because of oil leak. 
March 16-17, 1927. Lieutenant Col- 
onel Sarmento de _ Beires, and two 
companions (Dornier Wa-2 Lorraine 450 


monoplane seaplane) from Bolowa, Por- | 
tuguese Guinana to Fernando de Noronha, | 


Brazil, 1,560 miles In 17:30:00. After re- 
fueling the flight was continued the same 
day to Natal, Brazil, 1,800 miles in all 
and thence to Perambuco, 

May 5, 1927. Captain St. Romain, and 
Commander Mountayres (Farman-2 Lor- 
raine 450 land biplane) lost between St. 
Louis, Senegel, and Pernambuco on a 
flight from France to Buenos Aires. 

May 8, 1927. Captains Charles Nun- 
gesser and Francois Coli (Lavasseur- 
Lorraine 450 land biplane) from Paris 
for New York. No report. 

First Non-Stop Crossing to 
France by Colonel Lindbergh 

May 20-21, 1927. First nonstop air- 
plane crossing to France. Captain 
Charles A. Lingbergh (Ryan-Wright 200 
land monoplane) from New York to 
Paris, 3,620 miles in 33:29:30, 

May 23, 1927. Commander Francesco 


de Pinedo and party (Savola-2 Isotta 500 ! 


monoplane seaplane) from Trepassey, N. 
F, 
plished he alighted in the water about 
160 miles from the Azores, 1,350 miles 
from start, and was towed to the Azores. 
On June 12 hearived at Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, after stope at St. Michaels, 2,420 
miles in all, 

June 4-5, 1927. First non-stop airplane 
crossing to Germany. Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin and Charles A. Levine (Bellanca- 
Wright 200 land monoplane), New York 
to Eisleben, Germany, 3,930 miles, in 
about 42:00:00. Later they continued 
to Berlin with one intermediate stop. 

June 29-July 1, 1927. Commander R. 
E. Byrd, Bert Acosta, George 0. Noville 
and Bernt Balchen (Fokker-3 Wright 
200 land monoplane), New York to Ver- 
sur-Mer, France, 3,490 miles, where 


First South | 


Lo- ! 


German airship | 


Major Tadeo Larre- | 





After 12 hours of flight was accom- | 


landing was made in the sea. Elapsed 
time 40 hours. 

August 14, 1927. enfel 
Capt. Hermann Koehi and Friedrich 
Loose. (Junkers-Junkers 310 metal land 
monoplane) from Dessau, Germany, for 
New York. After covering about 2,510 
miles in 22 hours they returned. 

August 28, 1927. First airplane non- 
stop to England. William F. Schlee and 
William Brock (Stinson-Wright 200 land 
monoplane) from Harbor Grace, N. F., 
to Croydon, England, 2,350 miles, in 
23:21:00 in course of a flight to Japan. 

August 31, 1927. Captain Leslie Hamil- 
ton, Colonel Frederick F. Minchin and 


Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim (Fokker- | 


Bristol 450 land monoplane) from Up- 
avon Airdrome, England, for 
Canada. Last report 420 miles SE of 
New York. 

September 


from Paris for New York. 
after 212 hours account of weather, 

September 6, 1927. Lloyd Bertaud, 
James DeWitt Hill and Philip Payne 
(Fokker-Bristol 450 land monoplane) 
from Old Orchare, 
Rome. Early the 
O. S. was picked up from the plane. 
Some weeks later wreckage was found 
at sea. 


September 7, 1927. a 
Tully and Lieutenant James V. 


took off from Harbor Grace, N. F., for 

London. No report. 
September 16, 4927. 

500 


(Fokker-Bristol land 


alighted again in Ireland. 


October 11-12, 1927. George Haldeman 


and Ruth Elder (Stinson-Wright 200 land 
monoplane) in a flight from New York 
alighted in the sea alongside vessel 350 
miles from the Azores where the avia- 
tors were landed. Distance covered 
about 2,620 miles. y 


October 13-14, 1927. Frederick Loose, ! 
Loewe, Ralph Starke and _ Lillie | 


Karl 
Dillenz (Junkers-3 engine monoplane 
seaplane) from Lisbon for New York. 
After alighting in the water because cf 


engine trouble they flew on to Horta in | 
the Azores 1,050 miles, arriving the 14th. | 


Balance of flight cancelled. 


First Non-Stop 


| Flight Across South Atlantic 


October 14, 1927. First non-stop South 
Atlantic flight. Captain Dieudonne Cos- 
tes and Lieutenant Commander Joseph 
Lebrix (Breguet-Hispano 550 land bi- 
plane) from St. Louis, Senega, Africa, 


! to Natal, Brazil, 1,980 miles in 19:20:00 | 
in the course of a world tour covering | 
some 35,800 miles October 10, 1927-April 


14, 1928. 

October 21, 1927. Horst Metz, Wil- 
helm Bock and Fritz Rhode (Heinkel- 
800 Packard monoplane seaplane) from 
Lisbon for United States via Azores. 
Forced to return after short distance 
because if oil leak. 4 

December 23, 1927. Mrs. Frances Gray- 
son, Oskar Omdal, Brice Goldsborough 
and Fred Koehler (Sikorsky-2 Wright 
200 amphibian monoplan) from Garden 


City, N. Y., for Harbor Grace, N. F., on | 


Transatlantic attempt; lost at sea. 
March 13, 1928. W. G. R. Hinch- 
cliffe and the Hon. Elsie MacKay (Stin- 
son-Wright 200 land monoplane) from 
Cranwell, England. Last reported about 
170 miles off west coast of Ireland. 
April 12-15, 1928. First nonstop 
westbound North Atlantic airplane cross- 
ing. Baron G. von Huenfeld, Capt. Her- 


(Junker-Junker 310 metal land 


Island, N. F., 2,070 miles in 37 hours, 
in an attempted flight to New York. 


Flights Made 
Across Pacific Ocean 


May (3-15, 1924. First westbound 
crossing. Lieutenants Lowell H. Smith, 
Leslie P. Arnold, Erick H. Nelson, John 
Harding, Leigh Wade and Henry H. 
Ogden of the Army Air Corps “Round 
World Flyers” in three planes (Douglas- 
Liberty 400 seaplanes) flew from Dutch 


Harbor, Alaska, to Minato, Japan, with | 
stops at Nazan, Chicagoff (Attu), Ni- 
kolski, Paramushiri, and Hitokapto (Eto- | 


rofu). The flight continued around the 

world to the original starting point. 
August 2, 1924. First eastbound at- 

tempt. 


(Vickers-450 Napier amphibian), from 
Minato, Japan, to Nikolski (Komandorski 
Islands.), 1,610 miles, where the plane 
was wrecked in the course of a world 
flight attempt which started in England. 
Stops were made at itorofu, Urupp, 
Paramushiri and Petropavloskii. 

August 31-Sept. 1, 1925. First Hawaii 
attempt. Comander John Rodgers and 
crew of B. J. Connell, W. H. Bowlin, S. 


| I. Pope and O. G. Stantz, from San 


Francisco (NAF-PN9-2 Packard 500) 
alighted in ocean some 450 miles from 
Honolulu and made shore after nine days 
at sea. Distance covered in air 1,841 
miles. . 

A similar plane of Lieut. A. P. Snoddy 


! and crew alighted in the ocean about 
| 360 miles off California and was towed 


back. 

July 28, 1927. First non-stop airplane 
flight to Hawaii. Lieutenants Lester J. 
Maitland aned Albert F. Hegenberger, 


| of Army Air Corps (Fokker-3 Wright 


200 land monoplane), from Oakland, 
Calif., to Honolulu, 2,390 miles. Time, 
25:15:00. * 

July 13-14, 1927. Ernest L. Smith and 
Emory B. Bronte (Travel Air-Wright 200 
land monoplane), from Oakland, Calif., 
to Molakai, 2,360 miles. Time, 25:36:00, 

August 16, 1927. Dole race winners. 
Arthur C. Goebel and Lieut. William V. 
Davies took off from Oakland, Calif, 
(Travel Air-Wright 200 land monoplane) 
landing at Honolulu. Time, 26:17:33. 

August 16, 1927. Martin Jensen and 


; Paul Schlueter (Breese-Wright 200 land 


monoplane) won second place in Dole 
race. Time, 28:16:00. 

August 16, 1927. John W. Frost and 
Gordon Scott from Oakland (Lockhead- 
Wright 200 land monoplane) for 
Hawaii. Lost at sea. 

August 16, 1927. John A. Pedlar, 
Vilas R. Knope and Mildren Doran 
(Buhl-Wright 200 land biplane) from 
Oakland. Lost at sea. In the same race 
were: Captain William P, Erwin and 
A. H. Eichenwaldt (Swallow-Wright 


Baron Huenfeld, 


Ottawa, | 


Captain Terry | 
Metcalf | 
(Stinson-Wright 200 land monoplane) | 


Captain R. H. | 
McIntosh and Major James Fitzmaruice 
monoplane) | 

from Baldonnel, Ireland, for New York. | 
| After six hours of bad weather the plane 





| terprises if not the largest. 


| Against 
| amounting to 13,000,000 Shanghai t: 
mann Koehl and Maj. James Fitzmaurice ; 
mono- | 
plan) from Baldonnel, Ireland, to Greenly | 


Maj. A. Stuart MacLaren, with | 
W. N. Plenderleith and Sgt. Andrews | 





New Record Is Set | 
In Average Spee 
Of Freight Tra’ 


Figure for First Quarter 

Year Is 12.7 Miles P 

Hour for Railways of 
Nation. 


A new record for average spec 
freight train’ was made by the rail 
in* the first three months of 1928 
cording to a summary of railway yr) 
ing statistics just made public /byj 
Interstate Commerce Commission, j 

For the three months ended 
March the average miles per how 
trains in freight service was 12.{ 
compared with 12 miles in the ¢ 
sponding period of 1927, and in W 
the average was 12.8 miles, as 
pared with 12.2 miles in March o 
year. 

For the three 


months the avd 


| freight train speed ranged from 
2, 1927. Given and Corbu | 

(Farman-2 Farman 600 land biplane) | 
Returned | 


miles in the Central Eastern regic 
Borges, his brother, Captain Ibarra 
gion. For March the Central We! 


| region had an average of 13.8 m 


The average mileage per car pe 
showed a decrease from 29.9 in the 


| three months of 1927 to 29.4, bu 
Maine, en route to | 
iollowing day an 3. | 


March showed an increase of 31, as 
pared with 30.9 in March, 1927. 


Decisions on Rat 
By the 
Interstate Commer 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made pj 
June 7 by the Interstate Commerg j 
mission are sumarized as follows? 

No. 18963. American Agricul) 

Chemical Company v. Abilene & Sc 

ern Railway Company et al. Ded 

May 21, 1928. 

Commodity rates on fertilizer andj 
tilizer. compounds, in carloads, from 
tional Stock Yards (East St. Louis) 
to points in northeastern Texas f 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismi! 
No. 15928. Lobman, Moog & Co. & 

v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. ff 

Railway Company et al. Decided? 

5, 1928. | 

Upon further consideration, rates 
relationships prescribed in former re’ 
140 I. C. C. 259, on canned vegeta 
in carloads, from Milwaukee @and 
Wisconsin points modified. Amende¢ 
der entered. : 


Nanking Government Tal 
Control of Shipping L 

A report from the American Co 
General at Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunn/ 


ham, made: public by the Departmen 
Commerce June 7,,. announced that 


| Nanking Government has taken over 
| most important Chinese shipping «J 


pany, the China Merchan:s SteanaN 
gation Company. Following is the 
text of the report: 

The China Merchants Steam Nav 


| tion Company has been taken ove)l 


the Nanking Government. This comy 
is said to be the most important Chit 
shipping company and for many y 
one of the largest Chinese business 
The y 
of the company’s 27 steamers, toge 
with its wharves, warehouses and o 
property in Shanghai and elsewher¢ 
China is estimated at 40,000 Shan 
taels (approximately $25,000.0 
it are mortgages and le 


($8,000,000). 


Western Maryland Railwa 
Seeks to Abandon Tra 


° 
The Western Marvland Railway 

made application to the Interstate 
merce Commission for authority to al 
don approximately three miles of: | 
extending from Cold Spring to Hane 
Junction in York, Pa. In its applicat 
made public June 7 in Finance Dod 
No. 6941, the company said _ traffic 
negligible and wholly insufficient t 
tify continued operation of the life] 


President Appoints 


Mr. Farrell to I. G. 


President Coolidge, it was annou 
at the White House on June 7, has 
sued a commission appointing Pat 
J. Farrell of the District of Colun 
as a member of the Interstate € 
merce Commission, succeeding Joh 
Esch, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Farrell, who has for many ye 
served as Chief Counsel for. the C 
mission, was nominated by the ‘Presic 
in the closing days of the last sessio 
Congress, but his nomination did 
come up for action in the Senate. 


200.) Fabric ripped from fuselage. 

plane alighted at start; B. H. Gr 
and Al Henley (Travel Air-Wri 
200.) Engine trouble caused return 

ter few minutes; Major Livingston 
ving, alone (Breese-Wright 2 

Turned over in take-off. Pilot j 
jured; Lieutenant N, A. Goddard, ’U 
N., and Lieutenant K. C. Hawkins, 
S.._N. (Goddard-Wright 200.) Pl 
skidded in take-off and smashed wi 
occupants uninjured. Three other: ¢ 
testants not allowed to start, two 
ground of insufficient fuel capacity 

one withdrew. 

August 19, 1927. Captain Willi 
P. Erwin and Alvin Eichwaldt (Sw 
low-Wright 200 land monoplane), t 
off from Oakland, California,in uns 
cessful search of missing Hawai 
flyers. After reporting by radio fo 
hours, communications ceased. Lost 
sea. 
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THE UNITED States DalLy is de 
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By Congress Within 
Budget Estimates 


ecord Made for Saving 
Public Money, Says Sena- 
tor Warren, in Review 
Of Legislation. 


total of 
ended 


Cpngress appropriated 
1,628,045,035.09 in the 
ay 29, according to a summary made 
ly Senator Warren (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
airman of the Senate Committee on 
prpopriations, His statement was in 
he form of an extension of remarks to 
le published in the Corgressional Rec- 
rd, just made public. 

A statement of Representative Wood 
Rep.), of Lafayete, Ind., acting chairman 
f the House Committee on Appropria- 


ons, on the appropriations of the first 
ession of the 70th Congress, was pub- 
shed in the issue of June 7. A _ state- 
nent from Representative Byrns (Dem.), 
£ Nashville, Tenn., ranking minority 
member of the House Committee, will 
e published in the issue of June 9. 


a 
session 


Expenditures Within Budget. 

Senator Warren pointed out that the 
otal appropriated for the maintenance 
sf the Government for the fiscal year 
929 was $9,331,779.05 less than the 
budget estimates. 

“Everything considered by a careful 

rvey of the whole field,” Senator War- 
fen said, “this session of Congress has 
nade a splendid record for saving pub- 
ic money.” 

1 His statement follows in full text: 

r. President, authority was given me 

by the Senate as chairman of the Com- 
ittee on Appropriations to present cer- 
din tables with reference to appropria- 
fons and estimates for the fiscal years 
928 and 1929, 
|. Before proceeding with this brief 
htatement I desire to pay a sincere trib- 
yte to my coworker on appropriations for 
any years, Hon. Martin B. Madden, 
ate chairman of the House Committee 
bn Appropriations, who has passed on to 
is reward. He was my friend, and to 
laim him as one’s friend meant much. 


We worked together for many years and |} 


elped adjust many. hotly contested mat- 
rs, such as must necessarily arise in 
appropriation work, and always with the 
warmest mutual affection. I miss him. 
Qur Committee on Appropriations have 
ost a courageous, honest, and loyal 
elper. 

The table shows the appropriations for 
e fiscal year 1929 to be $9,331,779.05 
ess than the estimates submitted by the 
Bureau of the Budget. This fine result 
as been accomplished only with a great 
Amount of hard, laborious effort on the 
nart of both Committees on Appropria- 


ions, the Bureau of the Budget, and all | 


pthers connected with the work... I de- 
Sire to thank each member of my com- 
mittee for his loyal support in accom- 
pNshinge this result. I could wish for no 
bler help. Congress has reduced the 
estimates of the Budget during the last 
even years, as follows: 
t estimates 
Second estimates ....... 
hird estimates 
Fourth estimates ...... 
Fifth estimates .. 
Sixth estimates ........ 
Séventh estimates 


312,361,792.27 
10,741,504.15 
9,024,637.08 
12,596,495.90 
6,716,064.34 
7,752,939.03 
9,331,779.05 


eee eee 


“Total reduction in the 
“seven sets of esti 
: mates 
» The table on this page shows the 
total appropriations made during the 
first session of the Seventieth Congress 
to be $4,628,045,035—an increase of 
$478,542,508.44-over the appropriations 
made during the second session of the 
69th Congress. The appropriations made 
during the second session of the 69th 
Congress were $4,149,502,526.65. To this 
gum should be added $120,000,000, the 
amount of appropriations carried for- 
ward to the first deficiency bill for the 
fiscal year 1928 on account of the failure 
‘6f the second deficiency bill for the fis- 
eal year 1927 and the public buildings 
appropriation bill at the second session 
of the 69th Congress, which would make 
the total appropriations made during the 
second session of the 69th Congress $4,- 
269,502,526.65, and deducting a similar 
sum from the $4,628,045,035.09 made 
during the first session of the 70th Con- 
gress reduces this sum to $4,508,045,- 
035.09. Thus the appropriations made 
during the first session of the 70th Con- 
gress are $238,542,508.44 in excess of the 
appropriations made during the second 
session of the 69th Congress. This re- 
sult, when carefully analyzed, is noth- 
ing More nor less than what has been 
anticipated for some time. 
; Public Debt Reduced. 
“In my remarks on the question of in- 
‘éteased appropriations at the close of 
the second session of the 68th Congress I 
called attention to what I believed then 
to be a fact—that reductions in appro- 
priations could not reasonably be looked 
forward to in the very near future, and 
‘that I believed we were then at rock- 
bottom figures, as our appropriations 
had been gradually coming down since 
ifthe World War and we were at that time 
wegactically on a genuine peace basis. 
-Prosperity and good times demand in- 
creased as well as new governmental 
functions. We have reduced our gross 
public debt outstanding from $18,873,- 
852,065.05 of May 31, 1927, to $17,755,- 
911,829.98 of May 31, 1928, a decrease 
-of $1,118,140,235.07. We have reduced 
the interest on the public debt for the 
fiscal year 1929 the sum of $50,000,000. 
w¢- Everything considered by a careful | 
survey of the whole field, this session 
-of Congress has made a splendid record | 
for saving public money. | 
‘I desire to present certain deductions | 
from cue increase of appropriations, 
amounting to $238,542,508.44 as above | 
referred to, made during the first ses- 
sion of ithe 70th Congress over appro- 
priations made during the second ses- | 
.sion of the 69th Congress, to which | 
1 
| 
| 





“yvite the fair consideration of all con- 
eerned, which are as follows: 
Government life-insurance fund, Vet- 
arans’ Bureau, $74,500,000; (this perma- 
nent annual appropriation enables _ the 
. Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to carry 
“put the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the 
‘United States Veterans’ Bureau to make 
loans to veterans upon the security of 
justed-service certificates.’’) 
“% Settlement of war claims act of 1928, 
$50,000,000; (this appropriation provides | 


{ District of Columbia 
| Executive 





368,525,211.82 | 





|Comparsion Drawn by 


‘HE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1928 
Farm Credits 


iations 


Approp 


House Committee of 


Appropriations Made During First Session 
Of 70th Congress With Those of Second 
Session of 69th Congress 


69th Congress, 


second 


Regular annual acts 
‘ $128 


Agriculture 
office and independent 
offices ‘ 

Interior eWeTy.S 

Legislative establishment 

Navy 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
State ‘ ; 
Justice 
Commerce 
Labor 


Total, State, 
and Labor 


Justice, Commerce, 


Treasury and Post Office: 
Treasury 
Post Office 


511,739.00 
36,282,385.00 


512,903,808.00 { 

260,305,020.00 : 2 
16,433,779.56 +1,313,113.70 

316,215,107.00 5 


12,013,886.4% 
26,400,889.50 
36,627,450.00 
10,134,516.00 


85,176,741.91 


137,581,093.00 


336,200.00 


Increase 

or decrease 

+ $10,627,054.88 
+ 1,342,823.00 


70th Congress, 
first session 

$139,138,793.88 

37,625,208.00 


session 


}+-14,689,303.00 
,951,019.00 


527,593,111.00 
556,039.00 1-1 


-+- 45,930,705.00 


+ 1,942,068.73 

+ 358,453.00 

+-1,509,510.00 

10,968,340.00 + 833,824.00 


+-4,643,855.73 


89,820,597.64 


+158,810,925.00 
9,613,842.00 


296,392,018.00 
764,950,042.00 ++ 





Total, Treasury and Post Office 


War Department: 
miteary ..... 
Nonmilitary 


Total, War Department . 


Total, regular annual acts ...... 


1927 
1928 
1928 


First, 
First, 
Second, 


First, 1927 . 


Miscellaneous acts carrying appro- 
priations, fiscal year 1928 
Miscellaneous, relief, and other acts 
Total, regular annual, deficiency 

and miscellaneous acts 


Permanent and indefinites 
Agriculture as 


| Commerce 


Independent offices 
Interior ‘ 
Labor a6 
Legislative 

Navy 

Post office 

State 


7 
25, 


Treasury: 
Interest on the public debt ... : 
Sinking fund and other public debt 
retirement funds 
Ordinary permanent and indefinites 


Total, Treasury 


*War Department: 


Military activities 
Nonmilitary activities 
War 


Total. Department 


District of Columbia 


Total permanent and indefinite . ¥1,344,952,508.00 


Grand total 


Service (regular annual and 
acts) 


Postal 
deficiency 


Grand ‘total, exclusive of postal 
service, from postal revenues 


*A pproximated. 


included in the Budget statements as a permanent 
This sum is included in the total of the Post 


again in the total of the permanent appro- 


deficiency in postal revenues for 1929. 
Office Appropriation Act and to include it 
priations would constitute a duplication. 


for the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the settlement 
of certain claims of American nationals 
against Germany, Austria and Hungary, 
and of nationals of Germany, Austria 
and Hungary against the United States, 
and for the ultimate return of all prop- 
erty held by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian.’’) 

Publie buildings, $24,635,083; (this 
appropriation provides for the construc- 
tion of public buildings in the District 
of Columbia and throughout the United 
States under the provisions of the public 
buildings act, approved May 25, 1926, as 
amended. This is the first public build- 
ings act for some years, and the rea- 
sons for the construction of each build- 
ing are based on sound facts touching 
population, postal receipts, congestion in 


existing Federal buildings, amount of | 


rentals paid, and the adequacy and suit- 
ability of present quarters.) 

Increase of the Navy, $24,300,000; 
(this increase is to speed up the work on 
ships heretofore authorized by law and 
now under construction, in order that 
all of same may be practically completed 
within the fiscal year 1930.) 

Increase in aviation of the Army, 
Navy, Post Office, and Commerce $21,- 
732,818; (this increase is to keep pace 
with the rapidly growing demands of 
our Army and Navy and to meet their 
mapped-out five-year programs; 
transport our mail by airplanes by the 
Post Office Department; and to enable 
lighted airways for the Post Office De- 
partment as well as for commercial 
uses. ) 

Civil service retirement fund $19,- 
950,000; (this appropriation enables 
our Government to meet the liabilities 
which have accrued against it in con- 
nection with the retirement of civil 
employes.) 

Postal Service $15,250,000; (this ap- 
propriation includes $7,500,000 for car- 
rying out the provisions of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1928, in relation to 
the transportation of foreign mail, and 
the balance is on account of the ‘in- 
creased demand for better and larger 
postal facilities due to increasing pop- 
ulation, good times, and general pros- 
perity.) ‘ 

Flood control of the Mississippi River 
and tributaries $15,000,000; (this appro- 
priation is to meet the requirements of 
the act entitled “An act for the control 
of floods on the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses.’’) 


To Improve Army Housing. 
Military post construction $10,299,- 
975; (this appropriation is to better 
the housing conditions of the Army, 
which at present are deplorable.) 


Purchase of triangle properties in the | 


District of Columbia $9,680,000; (this 
land is to be used for sites for Govern- 
ment buildings authorized by law. The 
construction of said buildings will 
greatly reduce the rent expenses of the 
Government and also provide perma- 
nent buildings for those activities of 
the Government now housed ia tempo- 
rary war-time structures.) 

Cape Cod Canal bonds, $6,230,000; 
(this appropriation provides for the pay- 
ment of the 50-year first-mortgage bonds 
of the Boston Cape Cod and New York 
Canal Co., as authorized in the act ap- 
proved January 21, 1927.) 

River and harbor work, $5,886,310; 


892,917,293.00 
280,618,885.00 

79,162,844.00 
359,781,729.00 


2,608,527,602.47 


10,410,082.17 
2,804,550,018.65 


11,351,250.00 

,452,000.00 
17 

25,000.00 


1,916,850.00 


141,233.00 


+720,000,000.00 


4537,120,735.00 
31,145,040.00 


. 1,288,265,775.00 
1,500,000.00 
6,575,600.00 
8,075,600.00 
2,542,000.00 

. 4,149,502,526.65 


755,336,200.00 


. .$3,394,166,326.65 
+Revised in Budget in December, 1927. 


+168,424,767.00 


1,061,342,060.00 


+ 28,982,683.50 
2,809.00 


309,601,568.50 
88,915,653.00 


+38,735,492.50 


398,517,221.50 


2,906,585,736.28 + 298,058,133.81 


'900,936,947-54 
146,017,757.74 
| 185,612,334.01 


— 


*§00,000.00 —9,610,082.17 


3,254,340,441.56 


+449,790,422.91 


11,010,500.00 —340,750.00 
3,000.00 
84,650,250.00 
27,454,000.00 
10,000.00 
160,800.00 
1,887,550.00 
220,000.00 
141,233.00 


3,000.00 esas ere eee 
+77,198,250.00 
9,000.00 275,000.00 
+160,000.00 
—29,300.00 

220,000.00 


800.00 


670,000,000.00 —50,000,000.00 
+4,502,658.53 


541,623,393.53 
—7,409,303.00 


23,785,737.00 


—52,906,644.47 


1,235,359,130.53 
+65,900.00 
+1,946,630.00 


10,088,130.00 + 2,012,530.00 


2,720,000.00 +178,000.00 
+-28,752,085.53 


$@373,704,593.53 
-+478,542,508.44 


4,628,045,035.09 


-+- 21,688,341.45 


776,974,541.45 


$3,851,070,493.64 + $456,904,166.99 
+Exclusive of $15,050,042 
appropriation to cover estimated 


Foreign Exchange 


York, June 7.—The Federal Re- 


of New York, today certified 
fol- 


New é 
erve Ban 
‘- a Secretary of the Treasury the 
waa f Section 

rsuance of the provision of L 

san of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for - 
purpose of assessment and collection a 
duties upon merchandise imported into ° 
United States, we hzeve ascertained an 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the .lew York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Country 
Europe: : 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev: 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
Englanc (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (Guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krone) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (iIong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) . 
Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


14.0658 
13.9536 
-7188 
2.9623 
26.8322 
488.2244 
2.5169 


47.5009 


47.6666 
97.1402 
12.0190 
12.1942 
12.2127 
98.1600 
59.875 





(this increase is to facilitate work in 
order to more efficiently maintain the 
= of our rivers, deepen harbors, 
etc. 

Flood relief in the States of New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Kentucky, $5,- 
197,294; (this provides for the repair of 
roads and bridges damaged by the floods 
of 1927.) 


Eradication of pink bollworm, $5,000,- 
000; (this emergency appropriation is 
to carry out the provisions of the joint 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
provide for the eradication of pink boll- 
worm and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor,” approved May 21, 1928.) 


“i 
—15,000.00 | 


47.8250 | 


ppropriations Held | Estimates and Appropriations | Alameda Belt Line 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Authorized to Issue 


$500,000 of Stock’ 


Part of Securities to Be De- 
livered to Pay Indebted- 
ness to Two Other 
Railways. 


The Alameda Belt Line has been 
granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $500,000 of 
common stock, consisting of 5,000 shares 
of a par value of $100 each. Z 

The Commission’s order permits deliv- 
ery of a block of 1,130 shares to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and 
a like number to the Western Pacific 


Railroad in repayment of advances made | 


for construction work. The remaining 


2,740 s s will be sold at par for cash | a 
rote Raggett soe comiatilen and the | Gold and gold certificates held by banks ..... 


proceeds used for completing construc- 
tion of extensions to the Alameda’s line 
in Alameda County, California. 


No Objections Presented. 

The report or Division 4 of the Commis- 
sion, in Finance Docket No. 6859, dated 
May 31 and made public June 7, follows 
in full text: 

The Alameda Belt Line, a common car- 
rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to issue $500,000 of its com- 
mon capital stock, consisting of 5,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 


The applicant was incorporated under | 


the laws of California in 1925, with an 
authorized capital stock of $500,000, 
which has since been increased to $1,000,- 
000. By our order of January 16, 1926, 
in Acquisition and Construction by 
Alameda Belt Line, 105 I. C, C. 349, we 
authorized it to acquire a line of railroad 
in the city. of Alameda, Alameda County, 
Calif., to construct two extensions 
thereof, and to issue its common capital 
stock to the amount of $500,000. Our 
order also authorized the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company and 
the Western Pacific Railroad Company 
hereinafter called the proprietary com- 
panies, to acquire control of the appli- 
cant through the purchase by each of 
one-half the capital stock authorized to 
be issued. 
Project Was Enlarged. 

At the time our crder in the above- 
mentioned case was entered, it was esti- 
mated that the line could be acquired and 
the extension built at a total cost of 
$494,545.58. By the application herein 
it is shown that the whole project has 
been greatly enlarged, due to changed 
conditions and unexpected industrial de- 
velopment. On the basis of expenditures 
already made in connection with one of 


| the extensions, which is practically com- 


plete, the applicant estimates that the 
total cost of the acquisition and con- 
struction will be $522,703.14 greater than 
originally contemplated, and that in any 
event it will be in excess of $1,000,000. 
Some of the factors entering into the 
revision of the original estimate are: 
Increased cost of land, making necessary 
an allowance of $182,000 in excess of the 


original estimate for right-of-way; con- | 


struction not included in the original es- 
timate, at an aggregate cost of approxi- 
mately $131.000; and development of 
terminals necessitating construction of 
18,950 feet of track, including 34 


! switches, at an estimated cost of $117,- 








Ammunition storage, $3,108,159; (this | 


makes provision to better protect our 
population in reference to the storage 
of high explosives.) 

Mount Vernon Highway, $2,500,000; 
(this meets the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize and direct 
the survey, construction and maintenance 
of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge across 
the Potomac River at Washington.”) 

Foreign Service building program, $2,- 
000,000; (this enables the United States 
to better house the activities of our Gov- 
ernment abroad, and is in accordance 
with the provisions of the “Foreign Serv- 
ice buildings act, 1926.”) 


000, not originally contemplated. 


Indebted to Two Companies. 

The applicant shows that it is indebted 
to the proprietary companies in the sum 
of $226,000, in equal shares, for cash 
advances made, after the proceeds from 
the sale of stock heretofore authorized 
were exhausted, to finance one of the ex- 
tensions. The proprictary companies are 
willing to accept stock for this indebted- 
ness and have also offered to subscribe 
for the remainder of the proposed issue 
at par for cash. The applicant there- 
fore seeks authority to issue and deliver 
to the proprietary companies 5,000 
shares of common capital stock, 1,130 
shares to each at par in repayment of 
advances and 1,370 shares to each at par 
for cash. 


We find that the proposed issue of com- | 


mon capital stock by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for lawful objects within 


; its corporate purposes, and compatible 


with the public interest, which are neces- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it of 


| service to the public as a common carrier, 


and which will not impair its ability to 
perform that service, and (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 5. 
Made Public June 7, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts.... 

Internal-revenue reccipts 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous Inter- 

nal revenue.. 

Miscellaneous receiyits.. 


eee 


474,337.45 
619,981.67 


eeee 


2,884,457.60 
500,000.00 
49,193,626.31 


52,578,083.91 
Expenditures, 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in specisl ac- 
counts ° 
Adjusted service c>rtifi- 
cate fund. 
Civil service retirement 
fund aihis 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day... 


Total . 


$6,669,711.02 
414,384.84 
166,561.37 
37,011.12 


251,468.06 
254,082.26 


140,501.23 
430,143.94 


eereeee 


Total ordinary expendi- 
6,492,475.32 


915,577.55 


tures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today......+++- 45,170,031.04 


py AR 52,578,083.91 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expeiiditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 
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| Federal Reserve Banks Report Increase 
| In Total Holdings of Discounted Bills 
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Finance 


Amounts in Member Deposits and Note Circulation Also 


Larger; Bills Bought in Open Market Decrease. 


The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on June 6, made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board June 
7, shows increases for the week of $38,- 


| 200,000 in holdings of discounted bills, of 


$27,500,000 in member bank reserve de- 
posits, of $5,100,000 in Federal reserve 
note circulation, and of $3,900,000 in cash 
reserves, and decreases of $37,600,000 in 
holdings of bills bought in open market, 
and of $9,400,000 in Government securi- 
Total bills and securities were 
$8,800,000 below the amount held on 
May 29. 


RESOURCES: 


| Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gcld redemption fund with'U. S, Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Total gold reserves 


j Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
30ld held abroad 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
Foreign banks 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 


Deferred availability itemS .....cccccccccrcccsesce 


Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 
*Revised figures. 


The following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for June 6 and 
1928, and June 8, 1927, the statistics being in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations .. 


Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 


Investments—Total . 
U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 

Reserve with F. R. bank 

Cash in vault Fo re wk 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 


Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


and bonds): For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 


For account of others ......ccccccccseccscece eae 


Total 


On demand 
On time 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with Ff. R. banks 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations .... 


All other 


Cotton Loans in Excess of 


Government obligations .... 


The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted bills during the week were 
increases of $43,500,000 at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, $13,400,000 
at Cleveland, $6,300,000 at Atlanta, and 
$5,300,000 at San Francisco, and de- 
creases of $19,700,000 and $6,600,000, re- 
spectively, at Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Following is the Board’s statement 
of the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks combined as of 
June 6 and May 29, 1928, and June 8, 
1927, the figures being in thousands of 
dollars: 


6-8-27 


1,634,388 
48,765 


6-6-28 


1,109,015 
65,603 


5-29-28 
1,122,150 
64,051 


1,683,153 
579,600 
743,138 


3,005,891 
164,010 


2,606,867 
150,626 


3,169,901 
61,276 


2,757,493 
59,782 


2,761,409 
63,042 


203,461 


195,822 


651,184 
330,814 


634,482 
309,309 
943,791 
303,988 


399,283 
+221,635 
143,104 
1 


438,063 
1,800 


210,032 
1,090 


219,426 
1,090 


1,459,514 1,468,295 


ov, 
9,487 15,007 


5,029,347 4,986,317 5,080,237 


1,598,370 1,593,319 1,716,779 
2,384,830 
16,337 


2,390,467 
600,724 
129,108 
228,775 


14,384 


2,407,607 
594,069 
139,599 
233,319 

18,404 


139,631 
233,319 

19,001 
5,080,237 


5,029,347 4,986,317 


"9 907 
77.29 


68.7% % 


68.9% 
266,659 149,539 


member 
May 29, 
6-6-28 

7,448,106 


5-29-28 
7,497,041 
5,460,276 4,714,284 
39,861 

" 2,234,403 
2,769,054 2,440,020 
1,986,817 
1,074,540 
912,277 
742,607 
53,809 


1,987,830 
1,077,419 
910,411 
760,893 
52,345 
5,488,856 
,200,182 


967,381 
761,364 
59,156 
5,292,156 
1,040,349 
12,805 


1,209,664 
10,415 
111,264 
1,208,191 
237,393 


; 100.538 
167,476 
263,233 


34,600 
17,613 


178,790 
58,603 


196,725 
66,508 
1,034,772 


1,216,934 
866,723 


166,619 
,641,701 
754,920 


1,219,192 
1,608,106 
1,642,168 

563,240 4,469,466 3,118,429 
3,396,722 
1,072,744 


3,496,040 


2,396,395 
067,200 72 


2,034 
078,687 


2,088,246 1,895,591 


566,556 1,574,383 449,541 
15,419 
747,614 
686,508 
446,050 


15,548 

810,792 

740,216 
512,13 


181,922 

295,695 264,128 
180,046 
0 


$6,000, 


Made by Intermediate Credit Banks 


The total loans advanced on cotton 


up to and including May 26, 
amounted to $6,498,406, the Federal 
Farm Loan Board has just announced. 
The loans were made by the 12 Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, which the 
Board said have so far advanced $17,- 
230,724.10 on other agricultural com- 





District. 
. Springfield 
. Baltimore 
. Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 
. St. Paul 
- Omaha 
. Wichita ... 
. Houston .. 
. Berkeley 
. Spokane 


i 
SOKHAR UIP ctor 


- 


$17,230,724.10 


1928, | follows: 


Direct Loans. 


$1,654,010.73 


520,000.00 
.163,§ 


103,085.88 
1,235,341.52 
1,500,000.00 
6,660,779.80 

489,443.83 


modities. The full text of the statement 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans 
and advances upon the respective com- 
modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks as of May 26, 1928, as 
shown by reports to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 


Rediscounts. 
$727,242.0 


9,112,810.55 


928.65 
5,785,476.39 
797,010.36 
8,066,698.62 
9,405,040.88 
5,438,364.41 


991,744.27 


5,927,808.24 


$54,167,655.52 $71,398,379.62 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations. 
$708,392.08 
1,960,914.49 
6,323,699.51 
318,199.45 
5,734,034.65 
908,788.40 


7,657,713.62 


District. 
. Springfield 
. Baltimore 
. Columbia 
. Louisville ........ avknwnnes eeccece 
. New Orleans 


sete eeenes Oe eeeereerese 


8. Omaha 

. Wichita 

. Houston .. 

. Berkeley 

BM pend cheshatacss 


$31,587,186.83 


201,229.06 


Livestock 
Loan 
Companies. 


State 


$122,028.90 
433.86 600,113.03 
49,215.03 ; vi 
5,735,476.39 
38,130.20 
7,363,093.96 
5,109,1 
2,663.°79 
deneeemeneneniomenee 
$22,151,151.46 


$410,460.93 


National banks, Springfield, $7,850; Savings banks and trust companies, $11,000. 


Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco—Baltimore, $1,654,010.73; Louis- 
ville, $933,980.90; total, $2,587,991.63. Cannec 
fruit and vegetables—Berkeley, $207,682.57; 
Spokane, $233,857.50; total, $441,540.07. 
Raisins—Berkeley, $5,675,152.88. W ool— 
Omaha, $43,085.88; Spokane, $200,944; total, 
$244,029.88. Cotton—Columbia, $520,000; 


a 


Louisville, $230,000; New Orleans, $3,256, 
747; St. Louis, $116,659; Wichita, $875,000; 
Houston, $1,500,000; total, $6,498,406. Rice 
—St. Louis, $245,859.82; Berkeley, $777,- 
944.35; total, $1,023,804.17. Wheat—St. 
Paul, $284,815.62; Omaha, $60,000; Wichita, 
$334,000; total, $678,815.62. 
$41.52. Honey—$54.642.33, 


¢ n 5 - oa » oo 
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Work Is Underway 
To Control Floods 


In Mississippi Area 
General Jadwin Reports 12 
Per Cent of Entire Job 


Will Be Completed 
June 30, 1929. 


[Continued from Page 1] 

of New Orleans, General Jadwin said. 
This spillway will empty into Lake 
Pontchatrain and wil! be capable of dis- 
charging 250,000 second-feet, he ex- 
plained, leaving 1,250,000 second-feet to 
go to New Orleans and should prevent 
the stage at Carrolton from rising above 
20 on the gauge. The discharge will be 
begun when the stage has reached 20 
on the Carrolton gauge and will be reg- 
ulated to prevent the gauge rising above 
20, so as practically to insure the safety 
of New Orleans, he said. Past records 
indicate that it will be necessary to op- 
erate this spillway cnce in five years, 
General Jadwin pointed out, and from a 
period of from one to three months dur- 
ing each flood. The discharge through 
the spillway in a maximum flood will be 
about 10 per cent of the total flow at 
that latitude. The city of New Orleans 
has provided, with its own funds, levees 
on its river front of a crown that will 
afford the maximum of safety against 
failure, except by overtopping or by 
bank caving, according to General 
Jadwin. 

The rest of the work to be done this 
year will consist of strengthening and 
setting-back the main line levees, con- 
structing revetments, dredging and sur- 
veying. A total of $25,000,000 is avail- 
able for the entire period until June 30, 
1929, General Jadwin said. Of this 
amount $10,000,000 was appropriated be- 
fore the Flood Control Act was passed. 
This has been allocated as follows:: for 
the Bonnet Carre Spillway, $1,500,000; 
for main line levees, $8,400,000; revet- 
ments, $9,000,000; dredging and miscel- 
laneous works, $2,000,000; surveys, $328,- 
000; leaving a balance still available of 
$2,260,000, which will be held in reserve 
for work on tributaries, under section 6 
2 the ~ = The full amount au- 

orized for flood control by th is 
$325,000,000. on 

The Mississippi River Commission, un- 
der the local supervision of the Dis- 
trict Engineers at St. Louis, Memphis, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans is carrying 
on the work under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers. General Jad- 
win pointed out. This new arrangement, 
making the Commission responsible to 
the Chief of Engineers, will prove much 
more satisfactory than the old system 
under which the Commission was an in- 
dependent body, he said. Differences can 
be more readily adjusted and the whole 
job placed under one responsible head. 
making for greater efficiency, speed and 
general satisfaction to everyone con- 
cerned. 


Says Work Not Complicated: 

It is not a complicated business to 
control the good in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, General Jadwin declared. It is ex- 
ceedingly simple in principle, even for 
the lay mind to grasp, since all that is 
necessary is to provide carrying capacity 
for the water and if one big trough is not 
enough, then an additionai one must be 
placed alongside, he stated. 

“A great many people think that just 
because we have spent and are going 
to spend a lot of money, and because the 
floods have been exceptionally big, that 
control of these floods is a complicated 
thing beyond the ken of the ordinary 
man,” he said. “That is not true. The 
engineering features of the St. Law- 
rence waterway are much more compli- 
cated and difficult, both to understand 
and carry into effect.” 

According to General Jadwin, it is ex- 
pected that the flood .-ork will progress 
speedily and that when it is completed, 
the work will protect the entire valley 
from any flood danger comparable to 
that of 1927. 


Earnings Are Reported 
For April by A. T. & T. Co. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has reported its April earn- 
ings to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as follows: 

3 1928 
April gross ....$ 7,988,811 
Net oper. rev... 3,895,163 
Oper. irfcome ... 3,166,096 
Four months’ 

_Sross ........ 31,750,825 
Net oper. rev. .. 15,434,398 
Oper. income 12,481,864 


1927 

$ 7,967,077 
3,972,214 
3,311,803 


32,149,160 
16,176,998 
13,506,685 


Ashland Railway Stock 
Issue Approved by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced June 7 action taken by Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested cases on its 
finance docket as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6365, 
authorizing the Ashland Ry. Co. to issue 
$6,000 of capital stock, consisting of 60 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
said stock to be delivered at par to sub- 
scribers therefor in payment for the 
property of the former Alabama North- 
ern Ry. Co., approved. 


—— 
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and Company 
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Infringements 


Claims on Grease Gun Not Infringed, 


District Court H 


Combination Declared valid and infringed by Campbell, D. J., 


No Violation of Law 


Rogers & Co., Inc., Absolved by 
Judge of Having Used De- 
vice Unlawfully. 


Tue BAssicK MANUFACTURING CO., 
PLAINTIFF, V. RocersS & Co., INc., DE- 
PENDENT, Equity No. 42-179; District 
CouRT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
New York. 

Claims 14 and 15 of the patent to Gull- 
berg, No. 1307734, were held not in- 
fringed. The defendant sold grease guns 
and couplings to be used in combination 
with plaintiff’s pin fittings, but the court 
holds that when so used they do not pre- 
sent the features of novelty of plaintiff’s 
combination. 

Claims 2, 3 and 5 of patent to Oscar 


| 
| 
| 


in Bassick Mfg. Co. v. The Ready Auto 
Supply Co., Inc., 22 Fed. 2d 331 (E. D., 
N. Y.) Upon this motion, validity is 
conceded but infringement denied. 

Stephen H. Philbin; Williams, Brad- 

ury, McCaleb & Hinkle, of counsel for 
plaintiff. 

Irving M. Obrieght, attorney for de- 
fendant; (Clair W. Fairbank and Irving 
M. Obrieght, of counsel.) 

Thacher, D. J.: In determining whether 
there has _ been contributory infringe- 
ment of Gullborg claims 14 and 15, de- 
cision must turn upon their breadth and 
scope. There is no doubt that the de- 
fendant is engaged in selling grease 
guns with couplings especially designed 
for use in combination with Gullborg 
fittings. If these claims are read with- 


| out reference to the invention disclosed, 


Zerk, No. 1475960, were also held not in- | 


fringed by defendant’s device. 
patent claims depended for their novelty 


Where | 


on a spherically concave surface contact | 


enabling operator to hold the grease gun 
at different angles in contact with the 


nipple and on a “dirt cutting circumfer- | 


ential edged part embraced within the 
spherical surface,” they were not in- 
fringed by defendant’s device in which a 
nipple fitting with conical contact sur- 
face was used and which did not permit 


use of gun at different angles, it was | 


held. 
The opinion of the court, delivered ty 
Judge Thacher, follows in full text: 


Injunction Asked 
On Five Claims 


In Equity. On motion for preliminary 
injunction in suit for infringement of 
claims 14 and 15 of patent to Arthur 
V. Gullborg, No. 1807734, and claims 2, 
3 and 5 of patent to Oscar Zerk, No. 
1475980. 

The claims of Gullborg in suit are: 

“14. The combination with a grease 
cup comprising a tubular member hay- 
ing one end flanged inwardly to pro- 
vide a closure seat, a closure, a pin 
extending through said tubular member 
and from both sides thereof, and a spring 
confined between said pin and closure, 
and tending to hold said closure on its 


seat, of a grease pump having a dis- | 
charge conduit, and means coacting with | 


the ends of said pin for detachably con- 
necting the discharge end of said con- 
duit with said grease pump.” 

“15. The combination with a grease 
cup comprising a tubular member hav- 


ing a closure seat, a closure, a pin ex- | 


tending through said tubular member | tained claims 14 and 15 as valid. 


and from both sides thereof, and a spring 
confined between said pin and closure, 
and tending to hold said closure on its 


seat, of a grease pump having a dis- | i 1 I > 
e —— | conduit which has nothing to do with the 


charge conduit, and means coacting with 
the ends of said pin for detachably con- 
necting the discharge end- of said con- 
duit with said grease cup.” 

The claims of Zerk in suit are: 

“2. In a lubricating apparatus, the 
combination with a lubricant receptacle 
element of a lubricant reservoir for sup- 
plying lubricant thereto, means to put 
the lubricant in the reservoir under 
pressure, a lubricant feeding nozzle ele- 
ment, said reservoir communicating lu- 
bricant under pressure thereto, said re- 
ceptacle element and said nozzle ele- 
ment having cooperative substantially 
noncompressible contact faces and open- 
ings therethrough, the nozzle contact 
face having a concavely spherical sur- 
face, the other contact face having a 


dirt cutting circumferential edge por- | 


tion adapted to be embraced within the 
spherical surface of the nozzle face and 
providing the sole contact therewith 
when the nozzle is pressed against the 
receptable element from any one of a 
plurality of angularly different direc- 
tions, to make a sealed, substantially 
nonyielding, lubricant conducting con- 
nection between the face openings.” 

"a, 10: 2 


lubricating apparatus, the | 


combination with a lubricant receptacle | 


element of a lubricant gun for supply- 
ing lubricant under pressure thereto, 
said gun _ having a lubricant feeding 
nozzle element, said receptacle element 
and said nozzle element having coopera- 
tive substantially noncompressible con- 
tact faces and openings therethrough, 
one of said contact faces having a con- 


cavely spherical surface, the other con- | 


tact face having a dirt cutting circum- 
ferential edge portion adapted to be em- 
braced within the spherical surface of 
the other face and providing the sole 


contact therewith when the nozzle is 


pressed against the receptabl@ element | 


from any one of a plurality of angularly 
_ different directions, to make a sealed, 
substantially nonyielding lubricant con- 
ducting connection between the face 
openings, and an _ outwardly inclined 
guide for one of said elements to direct 
the other element contact face portion 
thereto.” 
* a oe 2 cS 

“5. In a lubricating apparatus, the 
combination with a lubricant receptacle 
of a lubricant gun comprising a con- 
tainer and a rigid lubricant feeding noz- 
zle secured directly thereto, said re- 
ceptacle and said gun nozzle having co- 
operative substantially noncompressible 
contact faces and openings therethrough, 
the nozzle contact face having a con- 


| 293 (C. C. A. 
| ing Mach. Co. vy. American Bander Co., 


| Tompkins-Hawley-Fuller Co. v. 
| 273 Fed. 424, 430 (C. C. A. 2nd); Fowler 
|! & Wolfe Mfg. Co. v. 
| Co., 215 Fed. 905 (C. C. A. 2nd.) 


eavely spherical surface, the receptable | 


contact face adapted to be received 
within and to engage the concave 
spherical surface of the nozzle face and 
having a  dirt-cutting circumferential 
edge portion providing the sole contact 
therewith, when the gun _ is directed 
against the receptable and manual pres- 
sure exerted against the contianer from 
any one of a plurality of angularly dif- 
ferent directions, to make and manually 
maintain a_ sealed, substantially non- 
yielding, lubricant conducting swiveling 
connection, between the face openings.” 


Infringement Charged 
Of Claims Cited 


The defendant is charged with con- 
tributory infringement of all these 
claims because it has sold grease pumps 
with couplings adapted for use in com- 
bination with the Gullborg grease cup 
or pin fitting, and also with couplings 
adapted for use with the Zerk lubricant 
receptable. 

Validity of Gullborg claims 14 and 15 
Was adjudicated in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. 
Bassick Mfg. Co., 18 Fed. 2d 29 (C. C. 
A. 6th.), and of Zerk claims 2, 3 and 5 
in Larkin Automotive Parts Co. v. Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co., 19 Fed. 2d 944 (C. C. A. 
7th.) Both of these patents and all of 
the claims here in question were held 


in the broad and general sense of the 
terms employed they cover any old 
grease gun with any old coupling ca- 
pabl of “coacting with the ends” 
Gullborg’s pin so as to detachably con- 
nect the coupling and pin fitting while 
the grease is being delivered by the gun. 
That the claims cannet be read _ so 


broadly seems clear from the decision | 


in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bassick Mfg. Co. 
(and six other cases), 18 Fed. 2d 29 (C. 
C. A. 6th.) In attributing invention to 
Gullborg, Judge Denison found in his 
coupling two functions not found in the 
prior art: 

“The first was that after the initial 


gealing was effected by the spring pres- | 


ware, it was intensified and made more 
@fficient by the pressure developed in the 
liquid itself. 
reason of the peculiar shape 


of the 


| sliding member and after it had been by 


the pressure of the fitting pushed up a 


| substantial distance, upon the disunion 


of the parts the spring would throw it 
sharply down to its position of rest, 
leaving a vacuum behind it, and an up- 
ward rush of air into this vacuum 
through the unrestricted opening would 


| create a suction which would pull up into 


the opening the grease which at the 
moment of disunion had been below the 
opening, and which otherwise would 
smear up the parts and impair the clean- 
liness of operation.” 


Patentable Novelty 
Found in Invention 


He further found patentable novelty 
in Gullborg’s particular form of fitting, 
“by which the same pin which fur- 
nished bearings for the slot was made 
to pass through the fitting and furnish 
an abutment for the valve closing 
spring”; and upon these grounds  sus- 


In discussing the functional relation 
betwen the pin fitting and coupling, the 
learned Judge said: 

“The pin fitting is not a mere inert 


characteristic features of the lubricating 
operation. It must make precisely the 
proper coupling with the coupler. It 
must present a suitable sealing surface. 
Its closure ball must be held open by 


the lubricant pressure during the opera- | 
| tion and be seated at its end, and this | 


simultaneous seating cooperates with the 


| suction effect in the coupler to prevent 
drawing grease back out of the fitting.” | 


In holding claim 
Denison said: 
“So far, therefore, 


12 invalid, Judge 


as any claim in 


Gullborg depends upon this suction re- ; 
; sult it is valid; so far as it must rest 
| solelf for its novelty upon the pressure 


produced adhesion, it is invalid.” 

It was mot necessary in that case to 
determine to what degree the general 
language of the claims should be limited 


| by refernece to the specifications, but it 
was clearly not the opinion of the learned ! 


Judge that the use of any compressor 
coupled with a Gullborg fitting would in- 
fringe these claims, if the functions pe- 
culiar to Gullborg’s coupler and pin fit- 
ting were not embodied in the combi- 
nation. This is clear, for it was said: 
“The time may come when compres- 
sors which donot respond to the Wink- 
ley and Gullborg claims, but which can 
be used with the plaintiff’s fittings, will 


| be upon the market and in use to a con- 
| siderable extent.” 


| Claims Inter preted 


On Specifications 


The patentee’s contribution to the art 
thus consisted of a pin fitting of par- 
ticular form and a_ coupling 
structed as to utilize the pressure to 
more effectively seal the connection, 
which was old, and to create the pe- 
culiar suction effect when the connection 
is broken, which was new. The claims 
must be interpreted in the light of the 
specifications, and limited to this con- 
tribution, which is the invention dis- 
closed by the patent. 

Radio Copration of America v. Twen- 
tieth Century R. Corp., 19 Fed. 2d 290, 
2nd); International Band- 
9 Fed. 


2d 606, 608 (C. C. A. 2nd); 


Holden, 


Judge Denison having carefully de- 


| fined the scope of the invention upon full 
| consideration of the prior art, I do not | 


feel warranted on this motion for a pre- 
liminary injunction in etxending the 
claims beyond what he regarded as the 
patentee’s only contribution to the art. 
If, then, the defendant merely sold 
grease guns and couplings, which when 
used with Gullborg pin fittings do not 
complete the combination of the claims 
so as to embody the invention disclosed 
by the patent, there could be no con- 
tributory infringement. The claim of a 


| combination is not infringed if any of 
| the material parts of the combination 


are omitted. 

Water-Meter Co. v. Desper, 101 U. S. 
332; Gage v. Herring, 107 U. S. 6403. 
Sagent v. Hall Safe & Lock Co., 114 
U. S. 63. 

The charge of contributory infringe- 
ment is predicated upon sales by the de- 
fendant of grease guns with couplings 
designed and adapted to be attached to 
Gullborg pin fittings. But these couplings 
do not embody the pecuilar construction 
disclosed by Gullborg, by which the pres- 
sure is employed to effectively seal the 
connection, nor do they embody any 
means for creating the suction effect 
peculiar to the Gullborg coupling. Thus 
the device as sold by the defendant, 
when used in connection with Gullborg 
fittings, cannot be said to complete the 
combination, claimed as invention, unless 
the claims are to be. so broadly con- 
strued as to be devoid of all invention. 


of | 


The second was that by | 


so con- | 


McCrum-Howell | 


olds in Bassick Suit 


+ lnncinelssdliebincaal 
| Decision Also Covers 
Patent on a Nozzle 


Use of Pin Fittings Found to Be 
Proper With Device Made 
By Defendant. 


i 

| white the cases which arose in 
| Sixth Cireuit did not directly present 
| the question as to how far the general 
language of claims should be _ limited, 

| they cannot extend beyond the invention 
disclosed, which is so clearly defined and 


| limited in Judge Denison’s opinion. It 


is entirely clear that, thus limited, the | 


; Claims are not infringed. 


Narrow Construction 
| Given Zerk Claims 
| The Zerk claims 
eration. 

The claims of the Zerk patent must 
be narrowly construed and = specifically 
limited to that construction of nozzle 
and nipple wherein the nozzle 
| spherically concave contact 
adapted to receive the nipple. 
but three of the seven claims of this 
| patent are in suit, each and every one of 

the seven is in terms so limited, and the 

specifications clearly show that this spe- 
| cific form of construction is the only in- 
vention intended to be claimed. The file 
} wrapper shows that in meeting the 
examiner’s 
Patent No. 1328024, Zerk stated: 


remain for consid- 


dirt-proof; neither does it disclose the 
specific type of connection claimed 


herein, namely, an annular edge fitting | 
against a spherical face to form a con- | 


' tact between the nipple and nozzle.” 
And in the same connection he further 
| said: 
“The specified faces and their associa- 
ition, as claimed, form a swiveling con- 


tact as well as contact which prevents | 


| the possibility of dirt remaining there- 
between.” 

Thus it is entirely clear that Zerk in- 
and particularly to the spherically con- 
tended to limit his claims to the specific 
form of construction which they describe, 
cave surface contact which enables the 
operator to hold the gun at different 
angles in contact with the nipple, and 
improvement which is emphasized in his 

| specifications as of the greatest im- 
portance, 

In Larkin Automotive Parts Co. v. 

| Bassick Mfg. Co., supra, it was said: 

“The asserted novelty of this patent lies 

in the ‘concavely spherical surface of the 

nozzle’ and ‘a dirt-cutting circumfer- 
' ential edged part adapted to be embraced 
| within the spherical surface of the noz- 
zle face.’” In its opinion the court dif- 
ferentiated this invention, thus described, 
from the disclosure of Wallace’s Patent 
No. 1494752, covering a ngzle conical in 
form but not concavely spherical. In 
Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Ready Auto Supply 
Co., 22 Fed. 2d 331, Judge Campbell 
said: 

“I agree that the Zerk patent discloses 
a fitting having a dirt-cutting circum- 
ferential edged portion, and that the 
| nozzle of the compressor has a spheri- 
cally concave surface adapted to contact 
with the circumferential edged portion 
of the fitting, to make a metal to metal 
| joint which is grease-tight even under 
pressure of thousands of pounds per 
square inch.” 

References are made to the prior art, 
not in anticipation of the patent but in 
limitation of the claims, to show that 
Zerk’s invention must be confined to the 
combination of the circumferential edged 


| the spherically concave surface of the 
| nozzle. Whether or not these references 
are rightly claimed as limitations upon 
the scope of invention and of equivalence, 


| it is entirely clear that the patentee in- | 


| tended to himself limit his claims to the 


combination which he so carefully de- | 


| scribes, and unless the so-called Zerk 
| Adapter, sold by the defendant, when 
| used with the Zerk nipple, whether gen- 
; uine or spurious, completes the combi- 


nation thus limited, there can be no in- | 


fringement. So far as the nipples fur- 
nished by the defendant are concerned, 
i these do not embody the circumferential 
dirt-cutting edgeportion. Therefore 
| there is no direct infringement. 
So far as the so-called Zerk Adapter, 
‘ or nozzle, is concerned, its contact sur- 


face is conical in form and is not con- | 


cavely spherical within the meaning of 
the Zerk claims. Its _ conical contact 
surface does not permit that flexibility 
in operation which is claimed for Zerk, 
and when used in contact with a Zerk 
nipple it must, if a grease-tight con- 
} nection is to be maintained, be held so 
| that its axis is in line with the axis of 
the nipple. It cannot be said that the 
conical form is mechanically equivalent 
to the patented spherical form, because 
| of this functional limitation. A very 
,; essential element of Zerk’s construction 
is the swiveling contact attained by 
means of the spherical contact surface. 
; No such swiveling contact is possible 
where the contact surface is conical in 
form, as in the adapters furnished by 


Reference has been made to a decree 
enjoining the Larkin Automotive Parts 
Company from furnishing an adapter 
Yor use in connection with Zerk’s nipple, 
which is said to have been conical in 
form. The question arose upon settle- 
ment of the decree, and the injunction 
was issued apparently without consid- 
eration either by court or by counsel of 
the particular form of the adapter or of 
the prior art as a limitation upon the 
breadth of Zerk’s claims as distinguished 
from their validity. Under these cir- 
cumstances I cannot regard the decree 
in that case as a precedent to be fol- 
lowed here, and conclude that there has 
been no showing of contributory in- 
fringement of the Zerk patent sufficiently 
clear to warrant the issuance of a pre- 
liminary injunction. 

The motion is accordingly denied. 

April 30, 1928. 


Calculation of Losses 
On Oil Leases Explained 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

He cannot relinquish to another some- 
thing of value simply to claim a loss, 
for such an act would constitute a gift, 
and a gift, as such, is not allowable as 
a deduction for income-tax purposes. The 
loss must be charged off in the year in 
which actually sustained, and the burden 


the | 


has a | 
surface ; 


Although | 


reference to Manzell U. S. | 


“The patent to Manzcil is clearly not | 
capable of providing a contact which is | 


| gress, 


portion on the nipple in contact with | 


the defendant for use on Zerk’s nipples. | 
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Jurisdiction: 


Section 24 of Judicial Code: 


Recovery of Penalties Wrongly Imposed: Fines Under Immigration Act.— 
Where suit was brought to recover sums wrongly imposed upon plaintiff by 


the Secretary of Labor as fines because its 


vessels brought into the United 


States aliens who were excluded and ordered deported, the fines being paid 
undr protest; and it was the statutory duty of the Secretary of Labor to re- 
fund the penalties if they were wrongly imposed, held: Action may be main- 
tained under provisions of Section 24 of the Judicial Code, claims of the plain- 
tiff being based upon a law of Congress.—United States v. Compagnie Gen- 


erale Trans-Atlantique. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit). 
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PROHIBITION: Vehicle: Forfeiture: R. S. 83450: Presumptions: R. S. 3352.— 
Where libel for forfeiture of vehicle alleged to have been used in unlaw- 
fully transporting illicit intoxicating liquor was brought under Section 3450 


of Revised Statutes, held: 


Mere presence of intoxicating liquor, in an aban- 


doned vehicle, contained in barrels without stamps when stamps are not pro- 
curable, does not, under Section 3352 of Revised Statutes, import knowledge 
that the liquor was illicit or that the tax had not been paid, although added 
circumstances may be such as to raise an inference of knowledge that the 
liquor was illicit or that the tax had-not been paid, although added circum- 
stances may be such as to raise an inference of knowledge and of the accom- 
panying intent, but the circumstances must be proved as facts and must be of 
a character that will sustain the inference.—United States v. One Five-Ton 
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- 


Patents 


ATENTS: Contributory Infringement: Grease Guns for Use with Grease 
Cups.—Where patentee’s contribution to the art consisted of a grease cup 

of a particular form and a coupling so constructed as to utilize the pressure 
to more effectively seal the connection and create peculiar suction effect when 


connection is broken, held: 


Structure was not infringed by defendant’s grease 


gun and coupling which, when used with patentee’s grease cup, did not em- 


body the novel features. 


Patents 1307734 and 1475960.—The Bassick Manu- 
facturing Co. v. C. P. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


(District Court for the Southern Dis- 


trict of New York, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 924, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Grease Guns and Cups or Fittings Therefor.— 
Plaintiff’s cup or fitting, possessing as novel features a concave, spherical 
nozzle surface, permitting operator to hold grease gun at different angles, and 
a dirt-cutting edge about said surface, held: Not infringed by defendant’s de- 
vice which differed therefrom by the use of a conical nipple which did not per- 
mit the same flexibility——The Bassic Manufacturing Co. v. C. P. Rogers & Co., 


Ine. 
Index Page 924, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


fotor (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 924, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


(District Court for the Southern District of New York, 1928).—Yearly 
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Steamship Company Granted Recovery 
Of Fine Assessed on Entry of Aliens 


Court Holds It Is Statutory Duty of Secretary of Labor to 
Refund Wrongly Imposed Penalties. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF 
IN ERROR, V. COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
TRANS-ATLANTIQUE. CIRCUIT CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals sustained 
herein the judgment of the District Court 
in allowing recovery from the Govern- 
ment by the steamship company of sums 
imposed by the Secretary of Labor as 
fines against the company because its 
vessels brought into the United States 
three aliens who were excluded by immi- 
gration officials. 

The recovery sought was based upon 
the provisions of Section 24 of the Judi- 
cial Code. The Government based its 
appeal on the ground that the claims 
were not founded upon a law of Con- 
and that, therefore the action 
should have been dismissed by the Dis- 
trict Court. 

It was established that the fines were 
wrongfully imposed. They were, how- 
ever, paid under protest. It was the 
statutory duty of the Secretary of Labor 


to refund the penalties, it was pointed | 


out, if they were wrongfully imposed. 
Under this situation it was held that 


the action could be maintained under | 


Section 24 of the Judicial Code, the 
claims being based upon a law of Con- 
gress. 

Before: Manton, L. Hand and Swan, 
Circuit Judges. 

Writ of error to the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York. 
Action by Compagnie General Trans- 
Atlantique, plaintiff, against the United 
States of America, defendant, to re- 
cover sums imposed as fines by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and paid under 
protest. Judgment for plaintiff; de- 
fendant sues out this writ. Affirmed. 


Charles H. Tuttle, Esq., United States 
Attorney, Attorney for Plaintiff-in-error. 


| Frank Chambers, Esq., Asst. U. S. At- 
W. S. Ward, Esq., Asst. to the ; 


torney. 


Atty-General, of Counsel. Joseph P. 


| Nolan, Esq., John M. Lyons, Esq., Attor- 


neys for Defendant-in-error. 

O’Donnell, Esq., of Counsel. 
The full text of the opinion of the 

Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Man- 


Roger 


| ton, follows: 


Payment Required 
Before Clearance of Ship 


The Secretary of Labor fined the de- 
fendant-in-error, a steamship line, be- 


|} cause its vessel brought into the United 


States, three aliens who were excluded 
and ordered deported by the Immigration 
officials. The first immigrant, Taboada 
of Spain, sought admission on December 
12th, 1924, having in his possession a 
“non- quota” visa issued by the Ameri- 
can Vice-Consul at Vigo, Spain (Sec. 
4 (b) Immigration Act 1924). He was 
returning after a temporary visit abroad. 
The complaint alleged he was a seaman 
by occupation and came to the United 
States to reship to a foreign port, hav- 
ing secured a leave of absence from his 
ship to visit Europe. His final destina- 
tion was a Central American port and 
therefore he may have been considered 


of proof rests upon the ‘taxpayer to 
demonstrate not only the right to the 
loss but the year in which it occurred. 


The most important test is whether 
the right became worthless, and the fact 
of abandonment or the showing of dry 
holes is merely an evidentiary fact, not 
necessarily conclusive. The considera- 
tion of the question involves a review of 
the extent of exploration in conjunction 
with a knowledge of the structure of the 
field, depth of drilling, adequacy of the 
number of test wells to prospect the 
entire tract, and other facts of technical 
nature. 

The decision of this question of fact 
rests peculiarly within the function of 
the engineers of the Income Tax Unit, 
and cases in which it involves consid- 
erable amounts are referred, together 
with available evidence, for their recom- 
mendation. 


| 


9 


f, Sec. 2 of the Act of 4924 provides 
that a visa shall not issue if it be be- 
lieved that the alien is inadmissable. He 
was excluded as a quota immigrant. The 
Department of Labor finally conceded 
his status as a non-quota immigrant 
and granted permission to him to ship 
foreign one way, but he was deported be- 
fore he could avail himself of such privi- 
lege. The Commissioner of Immigration 
imposed a fine of $1,000, and a refund 
of passage money under the provisions 
of Sec. 16 of the Immigration Act of 
1924 which were paid. The ship was 
notified that it would be granted clear- 
ance papers on condition only that the 
amount of the fine and passage be de- 
posited with the Collector of Customs in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec. 
16. At the time of his embarkation at 
the foreign port, the inadmissibility of 
this alien was unknown to the appellee. 
The second immigrant, Bengoa, who had 
a “non-quota” visa issued by the Ameri- 
can Consul at Balboa, Spain, was re- 
turning to the United States after a 
temporary visit abroad, when he applied 
for admission in’ May, 1925. He too, 


was a seaman by occupation, and was | 


returning intending to pursue that call- 
ing which had been interrupted by a sea- 
men’s strike. He intended to reship but 
was excluded as a quota immigrant. The 
privilege of signing on foreign one way 
which in effect recognized his non-immi- 
grant status was given him, but he was 
deported before he could avail himself of 
this privilege. A like fine and _ the 
amount of the passage money was im- 


posed under Sec. 16 and paid under pro- ; 


test. The third immigrant embarked, 
as coming from Lucerne, Switzerland, 
with a non-immigrant visa issued by 
the American Consul there, it being 
stated that he was a temporary visitor 
and that his purpose was to visit his 
father in Colorado. He had a return 
ticket and cash when he reached New 
York, but was excluded as a quota immi- 
grant. The steamship was _ justified 
under the circumstances, in accepting 
him as a passenger intending a tempo- 
rary visit here. The Commissioner of 
Immigration imposed a fine in a like sum 
and the amount of the passage money, 
which was paid. 


Claim for Recovery 
Is Based on Judicial Code 


The recovery sought 1s based upon 
the provisions of Sec. 24 of the Judicial 
Code which grants to the District Court 
jurisdiction 

“Concurrent with the Court of Claims, 
of all claims not exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars founded upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or any law of 
Congress, or upon any regulation of an 
Executive Department, or upon any con- 
tract, express or implied, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or for 
damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in 
cases not sounding in tort, in respect to 
which claims the party would be en- 
titled to redress against the United 
States, either in a court of law, equity 
or admiralty, if the United States were 
suable, and of all set-offs, counterclaims, 
claims for damages, * * * ”, 

Section 16, sub. div. (a) and (b) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, gave au- 
thority to the Secretary of Labor to im- 
pose a fine of $1,000 for each immi- 
grant brought in by a steamship com- 
pany in addition to a sum equal to that 
paid by the immigrant for his transpor- 
tation, where the immigrant is excluded 
because he does not have an unexpired 
immigration visa or where a quota immi- 
grant has an immigration visa, which 
specifies him as a non-quota immigrant. 
And sub. div. c of the same section pro- 
vides that 

“Such sums shall not be remitted or 
refunded, unless it appears to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Labor that 
such person, and the owner, master, 
agent, charterer, and consignee of the 
vessel, prior to the departure of the ves- 
sel from the last port outside the United 
States, did not know, and could not have 
ascertained by the exercise of reason- 
able diligence, (1) that the individual 
transported was an immigrant, if the 
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Prohibition 
Libel Against Motor Truck Carrying Beer 
Dismissed on Appeal Filed by Governme 


Circuit Court Finds Evidence Does Not Show Knowlee 
That Cargo Was Illegal. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, APPELLANT, 
v. ONE Five-TON FEDERAL TRUCK, 
WHEREOF FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK 
SALES CORPORATION IS CLAIMANT. No. 
3742, Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 

The automobile truck in question in 
this case, abandoned and containing un- 
stamped barrels of beer, was seized by 
prohibition officers. The Government filed 
a libel for forfeiture of the vehicle un- 
der section 3450 of the Revised Statutes. 

It was argued by Government counsel 
that the absence of stamps was, under 

| section 8352 of the Revised Statutes, 
notice to all persons and prima facie 
evidence of the nonpayment of the in- 
ternal revenue tax. At the trial the 

Government proved that it no longer 

issues revenue stamps for beer. 


' Presence of Liquor 
Held Insufficient 


The court held that the mere presence 


of intoxicating liquor in an abandoned ‘ 


vehicle, contained in barrels without 
stamps when stamps are not procurable, 
does not import knowledge that the 
liquor was illicit or that the tax had not 
been paid, although added circumstances 
i may be such to raise the inference of 
knowledge and of the accompanying in- 
tent, but the’ circumstances must be 
proved as facts and must be of a char- 
acter that will sustain the inference. 
There were no such circumstances 
| proved, it was stated. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Circuit Judge Woolley, fol- 
lows: 

Prohibition officers going in one di- 
rection on the public highway between 
Easton and Doylestown, Pa., passed an 
ordinary closed Ford truck traveling in 
the opposite direction. On returning, 
they found the truck stuck in the mud 
and abandoned. An examination of its 
contents disclosed 100  half-barrels of 
beer which on analysis showed about 4 
per cent alcohol. The barrels carried 
no stamps indicating that the tax on 
the beer had been paid. The officers 
then seized the truck. As the driver 
was not discovered and prosecuted, the 
Government was not able to proceed 
against the truck under the National 
Prohibition Act. Therefore it resorted 


tihs libel for the forfeiture of the truck 
section 3450 R. S. (U. S. C. A. Tit. 26, 
section 1181), averring that the Pro- 
hibition Director had seized it when “in 
the possession of one party unknown 
(though at the hearing the Government 
proved it was in the possession of no 
one) which truck at that time was be- 
ing used for the purpose of depositing 
and concealing certain illicit distilled 
liquors (proved at the hearing to be 
malted liquors) on which the tax im- 
posed by law had not been paid, with 
intent in him, the party unknown, to 
defraud the United States of such taxes 
in violation of the terms of the Internal 
Revenue Act,” and praying that the 
truck be forfeited in accordance with the 
cited section of the Revised Statutes, 
that “Whenever any goods * * * in re- 
spect whereof any tax is or shall be 
imposed * * * are removed, or are de- 
posited or concealed in any place, with 
intent to defraud the United States of 
such tax * * * every * * * conveyance” 
used for any of the three purposes named 
shall be forfeited. 


Truck Claimed 
Under Contract 


The Federal Motor Truck Sales Cor- 
poration claimed the truck under a 
breached contract of lease, disclaiming 
kuowledge of its alleged unlawful use. 
| As the only facts proved at the hear- 

ing were, with one exception, those we 
| have stated, the Government found itself 
| without any evidence to sustain the es- 
sential averment of its libel that the 
liquor had been deposited and concealed 
in the truck “with the intent in him, 
| the party unknown, to defraud the 

United States” of taxes. Thereupon the 

Government turned to sections 3289, 
3333 and 3352 R. S. 
| The first two sections concern the 
seizure and forfeiture of distilled spirits 
and their recovery by the owner. They 
: clearly not applicable to this case 
| 


| 
| 
E the Internal Revenue Law and filed 
7 
| 
| 


where the Government is seeking the 
forfeiture not of liquor but of a vehicle 
in which liquor had been deposited and 
concealed and where no one is claiming 
the liquor. 

Section 3352 R. S. deals with the 
seizure and forfeiture of fermented 
liquor upon which the tax has not been 
paid, but it provides that “the absence 
of the proper stamps from any * * * 
vessel containing fermented liquor, after 
its sale or removal from the brewery 
where it was made, * * * shall be notice 
| to ail persons that the tax has not beer 
| paid thereon and shall be prima facie 
| evidence of the nonpayment thereof.” 

On this provision of the section last 

cited the Government mainly relied to 

prove intent on the part of someone to 
defraud the United States of the tax 
; and now raises two questions which it 
| frames as follows: ; 

1. Was the illegal possession of in- 
| toxicating liquor in half-barrels, bearing 
! no stamps indicating payment of the 

required tax, at a place removed from 

the place of manufacture, presumptive 
evidence that the tax was unpaid? 





fine was imposed for bringing an immi- 
grant without an unexpired immigration 
visa, or (2) that the individual trans- 


ported was a quota immigrant, if the | 


fine was imposed for bringing a quota 
immigrant the visa in whose immigra- 
tion visa specified him as being a non- 
quota immigrant.” 


Claim Said Not to Be 


| 
| 
‘isi on Law of Congress 
And Sec. 26 of the Act amends Sec. 
| 9 of the Immigration Act of 1917 and 
excepts from the penalty of this fine, 
transportation companies who bring in 
aliens who are by any of the provisions 
| of the exceptions of Sec. 3 of the Act 
| exempt from the. excluding provisions 
: of the section. Among others, Sec. 3 
| permits immigrants to enter who are 
| visiting the United States temporarily 
or for business or pleasure, and Sec. 4 
; exempts aliens who are returning from 
| a temporary visit abroad and seamen 
| also come within the exceptions. ; 
To be continued in the issue of 


i June % 


; stamps for beer. 





| been defrauded of the tax. 


2. Was the concealment of tax-un, 
liquor in the truck presumptive evid 
of an intent to defraud the Governr 
of the tax thereon? 


Sections 3352 and 8450 R. S. ¥ 
enacted long before the passage of 
National Prohibition Act and rel 
generally to violations of revenue 
by the unlawful handling of lawf 
made liquor. As _ intoxicating liq 
though made for beverage purpope) 
violation of the National Prohibition -] 
is subject to tax, National Prohibi} 
Act, Title II, section 35; United St} 
v. One Ford Coupe Automobile, 272 U 
321, we shall assume without deci¢ 
that these sections may, pari rati 
apply equally to the seizure and 
feiture of unlawful liquor and of a 
hicle unlawfully concealing it when 
tax has not been paid, and that t 
may also apply to the presumption 
intent to defraud the Government of 
tax arising from the absence of sta 
which, if present, would show the tax 
been paid—if these revenue provis) 
have not been annulled by subsequ 
Federal legislation or Governme? 
action. 


Pre-Prohibition 


Statute Cited 


Section 35 of Title II of the Natic 
Prohibition Act, providing for and de 
ing with the taxation of unlawfully m 
liquor, reads: 

“No liquor revenue stamps or tax 
ceipts for any illegal manufacture 
sale shall be issued in advance, but uw’ 
evidence of such illegal manufacture 
sale a tax shall be assessed against, ; 
collected from, the person responsible 
such illegal manufacture or sale. * * 


At the trial of this case the a 
ment proved that, whether to conrfic 
to this statutory provision or for sol 
other purpose, it no longer issues reve? 
In view of the py 
vision of the National Prohibition 
last cited and of the action of the G) 
ernment in conforming to the provisiJ 
we are inclined to reframe its questid 
in this wise: 

Does the-fact that barrels do not b 
stamps indicating that the tax on thj 
contents has been paid, when the stat 
no longer requires and the Governm¢ 
no longer issues such stamps, raise 
presumption that the tax has not be 
paid? 


Decision Declared 


Limited in Scope 


The Government in support of its } 
sition cited United States v. One F 
Coupe Automobile, 272 U. S. 321, wh: 
is reviewed in the later case of Comm 
cial Credit Co. v. United States, — | 
S. —. In neither case was the questi 
of intent to defraud the Government 
a tax, to be inferred from the concej 
ment of what afterward proved to 
tax-unpaid liquor, or the question 
whether unstamped liquor is  p 
sumptive evidence that the tax has-r 
been paid, decided or considered. 
these cases the Supreme Court, “fij 
carefully stating and limiting the que 
tions involved, dealt with the essent 
distinctions between forfeitures of v 
hicles under section 26 of the Nation] 
Prohibition Act and sect?on 3450 of t 
Revised Statutes, and with the questi 
whether under section 26 of the Natio 
Prohibition Act the Government 
barred from proceeding to forfeit t 
vehicle under section 3450 R. S. Wh 
these decisions are not here applicab 
the opinion in the former case is help 
in what we regard to be a declaration 
the Supreme Court that before a vehic 
can be forfeited under the Internal Re 
enue Act the intent to defraud the Units 
States of a tax on concealed tax-unpa 
illicit liquor must be proved. In t 
regard the court said: 

“If the intent to defraud the Unit 
States of a tax is established by ar 
competent evidence, the use of the .v 
hicle for the purpose of concealmey 
satisfies the requirement of section 345 
* * * Knowledge that liquor was illicit) 
distilled may tend to prove knowled 
that it was tax-unpaid. Removal or cov 
cealment of the liquor with such know 
edge may tend to prove an intent f 
deprive the United States of the taxe 
due thereon.” 272 U. S. 321, 330. 

But there is no evidence in the 
at bar that anyone connected with th] 
truck had knowledge that the liquor wz 
illicitly brewed. The mere presence < 
liquor in an abandoned vehicle, containc 
in barrels without stamps when stam 
are not procurable, does not impo 
knowledge that the liquor. was illicit c 
that the tax had not been paid, althoug 
concededly, added circumstances may b 
such as to raise the inference of know 
edge and of the accompanying inten 
but the circumstances must be prove 
as facts and must be of a character tha 
will sustain the inference. In this cas 
there is no evidence of knowledge o 
anything beyond the fact that unlawfu 
liquor was there, and in a form and un 
der circumstances from which no 01 
could then tell whether the liquor wa 
lawful or unlawful or whether the ta 
had or had not been paid. 

The offense denounced by the Interna 
Revenue Act is the concealment of liquo 
with intent to defraud the United State 
of a tax. As in criminal law, it co 
tains two elements, an act and an inten 
Both must be present. When both ,ar 
present and cooperate the offense is bh 
plete wholly without regard to whethe 
or not the United States has actuall 
The inten 
therefore is the essence of the offens 
and like the essentials of a crime it mus 
be proved. We cannot hold that th 
presence of liquor, in a form which i 
the circumstances cannot disclose it .t 
be tax-unpaid, raises a presumption_o 
the requisite intent in lieu of proof b 
competent evidence. United States 
One Ford Coupe, 272 U. S. 321, 330 
Dukes v. United States, 275 Fed. 142 
148; Hester v. United States, 284 Fed} 
487, 488; United Sttes v. One Kisse’ 
Touring Automobile, 289 Fed. 120, 122) 
United States v. One Bay State Roadste/! 
2 Fed. (2d) 616, 622; United States 
One Marmon Automobile, 5 Fed. (2d 
118, 115; eontra, United States v. On 
Cadillac Automobile, 292 Fed. 1773 
United’ States v. One White One-Tot 
Truck, 4 Fed. (2d) 413. As there con 
cededly is no such evidence in this cas 
awd as we have not found any pre} 
sumption which the law supplies in placd 
of such evidence, the decree of the Dis 
trict Court dismissing the libel must b 
affirmed. 

April 17, 1928, 


ie 
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Avrnornizep Statements Oniy Are Presenten Hern, Berne 


Pusursuny Wirnovr Cemacat 


tve 


RY THE Uniten States DatLy 


igation Made Into Distribution 


Of Textbook in Ohio by Utilities 


dladdins of Industry’? Declared to Have Been Studied 
By 200,000 Students in State. 


[Continued from Page 6.] ‘ 


‘ried in the news columns of the local 
wspapers? <A. I do not recall the 
alysis. 

Q. Your expenditures during the year 
em to run from about $24,000 to as 
gh as $28,000, is that about right? 
According to this, from $18,000 to 
8,000 or $29,000. 

Q. All right. Now your telephone 
d telegraph bills, they seem to begin 
th $399 in August, 1920, or in the 
ar ending September 30, 1921. The 


Ne year you got $372. Those are the j 


rutes for a whole year, are they not? 
For the wohle year, I should say. 

Q. Your postage runs up as high as 
P,800 a year? A. Yes, sir, that is right. 
Q. Your printing bill I see here is 
B,800 in 1926? A. That is right. 

Q. Publication information, the high- 
ft «figure reached is $2,040.76. in 
25? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any contribution 
ade by any member of your commit- 
e or any utility corporation to any 
litical campaign involving the elec- 
on or nomination of a candidate for 


nited States Senator or President of | 


e United States. A. No, sir. 

Q. From 1923 down to date? 

A. No. I know of no contributions at 
Ml made in any political campaign. 
(Witness temporarily excused.) 
Representative Douglas 


buggests Course of Inquiry 
(Hearing resumed pursuant to 
urnment taken at noon.) 

Commissioner McCulloch: Before 


ad- 


resent and requests to make a statement 
y the record and we will hear him at 
his time. 


Mr. Douglas: Mr. Commissioner, I ap- | 


ear as 2 member of Congress to suggest 
ou a certain course of inquiry in con- 
ection with your investigation, which 
alls within the general authority given 
io you by Senate Resolution No. 83 of 


Ihe Seventieth Congress, First Session, | 


0 inquire into and report to the Senate 
rhether, and e D 
ions doing an interstate or international 


usiness “in supplying electrical energy | 


r any officers thereot or anyone in their 
ehalf, or any organization of which any 
uich corporation may be a member, 
hrough the expenditure of money or 
hrough the control of the avenues of 
ublicity have made any and what ef- 
ort to influence or control public opin- 
ion on account of municipal or public 
wnership of the means by which power 
s developed and electrical energy is 


rencrated and distributed, or since 1923 ; 


o influence or control elections.” 

The city of Los Angeles is a corpora- 
ion. The Los Angeles Bureau of Light 
nd Power of the city of Los Angeles is 
ngaged in the production and distribu- 
ion of electric energy and in interstate 
ommerce. 

+ Its activities to persuade the Congress 
f the United States to appropriate 


oneys for the construction of the larg- ; 


bst of power projects are proper sub- 
ects of inquiry by your Commission. Its 
aetivities in'connection with State legis- 


ation, are likewise subjects of inquiry ; 


& this Commission. 

I have certain records here, Mr. Com- 

issioner, which I will read and which I 
will introduce into the record, with refer- 
pence to the activities of the city of Los 
Angeles to exempt the State Legislature 
from placing dams constructed by mu- 
icipalities with engineering departments 


from the provisions of the Dam Inspec- : 


ion Act of California of 1917. The city 
f Los Angeles was successful in its ef- 
forts with the legislation. It thereupon 
-onstructed the St. Francis Dam in Cali- 
fornia, without obtaining a State license 
and in violation of the water rights of 
he people in the Santa Clara Valley 
Nivyink below that dam. That dam failed 
recently. 
The city of Los Angeles through 
its great political power, went into 
Owens Valley and confiscated water, 
‘he rights to which belonged to the in- 
habitants of Owens Valley. The city of 
Los Angeles is now attempting to per- 
suade the Federal Government to appro- 
priate the moneys for a high water dam 


At Boulder Canyon and to confiscate the | 


resources of States. 

In the early part of February, 1922, 
Kefore Boulder Canyon had been ade- 
quately investigated the city of Los 
Angeles appropriated to the United 
Sgate Reclamation Service for the in- 

igation of that site, and for the in- 
vestigation of no other site, $75,000 in 
support of which I enclose for the record 


From Foreign Tobacco 

[Continued from Page 5.] 
fared to the same period last year. The 
Belgian market for American leaf was 
not active during March and April. A 
further drop is shown in the Italian 
takings of American tobaccos, which 
formerly constituted the bulk of Italian 
leaf imports. The exports of fire-cured 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Italy, which 
Was not very long ago our’ principal 
foreign market for this tobacco, dwin- 
dled in 1927 to a very low figure. United 
States exports of the principal types of 
Jeaf tobacco decreasing during the first 
four months of this year compared with 
last year except Bright flue-cured. To- 
acco stocks in the United States on 
April 1 declined compared with the 
fame date last year except for flue- 
rcured tobaccos. 

Among the recommendations pertain- 
‘ing to tobacco growing in Ontario made 
by the commission of inquiry, established 
ty the Dominion Government, into the 
state of the Canadian tobacco industry, 
of special interest to American growers 
are the following: “Burley growers 
slightly reduce acreage, growers only 
planting what can be well taken care of, 
Canadian burley is not in keen demand in 
‘Great Britain and the export trade of 


this type will not be rapidly enlarged. | 


** * All dark tobaccos be fire-cured for 
the British market. * * * Canada can 
‘produce the finest qualit, dark fire-cured 
and should make every effort gradually 
to increase production of high class leaf 
o6f this kind which meets with distinct 
favor in Great Britain and may replace 
‘this type now imported into Britain from 
‘Kentucky. High quality leaf, properly 
gvaded and processed and in constant 
-Guuntities, is the basis of gaining and 
holding a popular place on the tobacco 
market of Great Britain. The Canadian 
domestic market is still the best market 
for Canadian growers and the improve- 
ment of quality, therefore, is equally im- 
pertant” 


we } 
egin with witnesses, Mr. Chief Coun- | 
1, Mr. L. W. Douglas, of Phoenix, Ariz., | 
member of Congress from Arizona is | 


to what extent corpora- | 


| ton, 


| Public Service Commissioners of the city 
of Los Angeles. 

You will note that the purpose of that 
appropriation for an investigation was to 
provide for an ample water supply for 
the inhabitants of Los Angeles. 

You will also note that the appropria- 
vion was for the investigation of the 
Boulder Dam _ site and the Boulder 
Canyon site only. 

The Commissioner of Reclamation re- 


ported to me under date of April 6, 1928, ' 


that the city of Los Angeles and affili- 
ated agencies had appropriated for the 


service $120,000 for the investigation | 


pl gg Boulder Dam site, and that site 
only. 

The Reclamation Service was restricted 
in its use of funds for the investigation 
of the Colorado River to Boulder 
Canyon in that it could not expend those 
funds elsewhere, except in so far as the 
Federal Government appropriated such 
funds. 

I enclose herewith a statement sub- 
mitted by Dr. Elwood Mead. “It is clear 
that the city of Los Angeles and affiliated 


agencies, through their control of the in- | 
vestigating moneys, influenced the Recla- | 
| mation Service to support the Boulder | 
In view of the sub- |! 


Canyon as the site. 
sequent activities of the city of Los An- 


geles and affiliated agencies, it is equally | 


clear that the city of Los Angeles aban- 


doned the idea of constructing a power ; 


| project on the Colorado River with its 
own funds and supported instead the 
propositién of obtaining funds for this 
purpose from the Federal Treasury. 
Inquiry Said to Relate 


To Private Utilities 

To carry out its ends there was or- 
| ganized in Southern California an_or- 
ganization known as the Boulder Dam 
Association of which the city of Los An- 
geles is a member. This association has 
: been one of the great lobbying organi- 
zations in behalf of the Boulder Dam 
Bill. In 1924, its secretary was Mr. 


Burdette Moody, who was also business | 


manager of the Board of Public Service 
Commissioners of the city of Los An- 
geles.” 

The Commissioner: 
organization ? 

Mr. Douglas: Yes, that is a voluntary 
| organization, as I understand it. 
The Commissioner: Not a 

tion? 
Mr. -Douglas: No, but—under the 
terms of Senate Resolution No. 838, the 


corpora- 


probably come within the purview of this 


Resolution, to what extent such corpo- 
rations or any of the officers thereof or 


ration may be a member. 

Now, the City of Los Angeles is a 
corporation. 
commerce, and it is a member of this 
| Boulder Dam Association. 
The Commissioner: But, 
| municipality—that is not 
owned. 

Mr. Dougles: I do not think, sir, that 
there is anything in the Senate Resolu- 


that is a 
privately 


tion to private corporations. 
the term “Public Utility Corporations” 


' and Light is a public utility corporation. 
In addition to that the State of Cali- 
fornia has now upon its statutes an 
authorization for the creation of utility 
; districts which are termed in that act as 


busihess. 


that relate only to privately owned util- 
ities. 

Mr. Douglas: Mr. Commissioner, I 
shall complete this statement in just a 
minute. 

The Commissioner: You can give con- 
sideration to your views on that. 

Mr. Douglas: I thank you very much. 
These statements of receipts, July 19, 
1924, audited by W. M. Irwin, Auditor, 
shows sources of revenue of the Boulder 
Dam Association as of that date, a copy 
of which I enclose herewith. The re- 
ceipts of that date amounted to $19,570. 

In March, 1924, the City of Los An- 
geles passed the following resolution— 
I will not quote it, sir, to save time, but 
I will introduce it in support of my 
statement that at that time $250 was 
appropriated for the Boulder Dam Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of influencing 
Congress to provide the funds for the 
construction of the high dam at Boulder 
Canyon. 

On June 12, 1923, there was authorized 
an additional amount, not to exceed 
$1,500 a month to the Boulder Dam 
Association, $1,000 of which was there- 
upon ordered drawn upon the Power 
Revenue Fund, and I 
{| mission to the ’23 Minutes of the Board 
of Public Service Commissioners, City 
of Los Angeles, pages 21, 22, 94 and 95. 

On February 19, 1924, a sum of $500 
was voted for the same purposes. I 





refer the Commission to the ’24 Minutes | 
Service Com- | 
missioners, City of Los Angeles, pages | 


of the Board of Pubiic 
12, 376, February 19, 1924. 

Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
mony on May 9, before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its tnvestiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con- 
tinued in the issue of June 9. 


| Navy Orders 


The following ensigns have been 
tached from their respeetive vessels to 
temporary duty Naval Torpedo Station, 
Newport, R. I., with authority to delay until 
2 July, 1928: 

Daniel T. Birtwell, det. U. S. S. Reuben 
James; Ambrose F. Crowley, det. U. §, S. 
Sands; Paul M. Curran, det. U. S. S. Reid; 
Hilan Ebert, det. U. S. S. Kane; John F. 
Gallaher, det. U. S. S. Breek; William A. 
Berth, det. U. S. S. J. K. Paulding; John 
A. Glick, det. U. S. S. Humphreys; John 
J. Greytak, det. U. S. S. Dallas; Louis E 
Gunther, det. U, Hopkins; James A, 
Haley, jr., det. . Childs; Lawrence 
M. Jensen, det. Billingsley; Red- 
field Mason, det. U. S. S. Lardner; Charles 
J. Whiting, det. U. 8. S. Barry; and George 
M. Whitson, jr., det. U. S. S. Sharkey, 

Ens. Harry N, Lyon, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted July 7. 

Ens. James A. Morrison, det. Nav. 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. 8S. Goff. 

Ens. Hilford C. Owen, det. U. S. S. Col- 
orado; to U.,S. S. Burns. 

Ens, Winston C. E, Prins. det. U.S. S, 
Rochester; to temp. duty Rec. Bks., Hamp- 
Rds., Va. 

Comdr. Ernest 
Nav. Med. School, 
York Postgraduate 
a ee 

Lieut. Comdr. William W. Davies (M. C.), 
duty involving flying Nav. Air Sta. Ana- 
costia, D, G, 


de- 


Air 


W. Brown (M. C.), det 
Wash... D. €.; to New 


Med, School & Hosp. 





Is that a voluntary 


investigation of that association would | 


Commission, and I submit in defense of | 
that to you the wording of page 3 of the '! 


any one in their behalf or in behalf of’; 
any organization of which such corpo- | 


It is engaged in interstate | 


tion No. 88, which limits the investiga- | 
It uses 


and the Los Angeles Bureau of Power | 


corporations and they do conduct such 


The Commissioner: We have been up | 
to this date construing the resolutions ! 


| . 
refer the Com-: 1°: 


| D. C., S. D.N. ¥., Doc. E 44-400, 8. B. Smith 


| Smith et al, v. 





eo. oe wt, 


| paratus, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Cooperation in Enforcement of Prohibition Act 


Given to Federal Forces by Nearly All States 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Second Article—Prohibition Enforcement. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 


vey of the Government are sho 


cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
Public Health, 


under the following topics: 
Foreign Relations, Education, 


servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Publio Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public ‘Lands and Reclamation, Publications 
and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 


cal Research, Surveying and 


Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


By J. M. Doran, 


Commissioner of Prohibition. 


HE second section of the Eighteenth Amendment 
imposes upon the Federal and State Govern- 
ments alike the power, and, impliedly, the duty, 

- of enforcing the prohibitions contained in the 
Just what is the constitutional status of 
a State as to its obligation to enfcrce the prohibition 


Amendment. 


laws, where there is default of the 
tion, has not yet been the subject of 


However, it is generally held that, when a constitu- 
tional power has been conferred, then, ipso facto, the 
exercise of that power is enjoined. The Supreme Court 
has held that the “concurrent power” conferred upon 


the Nation and the States is not a 


distinct grant to each, hence it would appear 


wn the practi- 


Finance, Con- 


end. 


activities. 


Mapping, and ; 
point, 


necessary legisla- for enforcing 
judicial decision. 


with viclations of 


joint power, but a 


that officials. 


where there is failure of enforcement by one, the whole 


duty would devolve upon the other. 


* * * 


vada, and Montana, are without 


but some of these have provision for local option in 
Where there is no State 


certain counties and towns. 
law, the National Prohibition Act is 


officers, but its procedure must be followed and its cases 


be tried in the Federal courts. 


In the 44 States having enforcement laws the aver- 
age restrictions are usually more r 


the National Prohibition Act. 
deny the use of intoxicating liquors 


poses, and, in some of them, the line of commencement 
of prohibition is spirits of the least degree of intoxica- 


tion. 
* * * 


WHILE the Amendment confers 


upon the Nation and the States, neither has any 
control over the legislation or procedure of the other. 
The only requirement is that all legislation, both na- 
tional and State, shall be directed to the purposes of 


the Amendment. 


State laws may differ widely from Federal laws. 


Copyright, 


NLY four States, to wit, New York, Maryland, Ne- 


Twenty or more States 


j N the meantime, 


Conditions vary in the different 
remedies can best be provided by State legislation. 
Supervision of production, supply, 
should, beyond doubt, be the function of the Federal 
Government; it should likewise assume the duty of 
preventing unlawful importations and interstate and 
international violations. 
preeminently a task for the States. 


jurisdictions for general purposes, the 
can more easily police them for prohibition purposes, 
Local conditions are always more easily met by local 


even be far more restrictive, provided their aim is the 
objects of the Amendment. 
States there is not only excellent cooperation with the 
Federal authorities, but strong, independent effort vo 
enforce the Amendment. 
indifference, and in some, practically no effort to that 


In the majority of the 


In others, there is marked 


* * & 


F complete prohibition is to be attained, one of two 
things must occur. 
must make increased appropriations, and provide more 
elaborate equipment, or the States must increase their 
The latter is preferable from every view- 


Either the Federal Government 


States, and local 


and distribution 


After this, the remainder is 


The States already have the officers and machinery 
their 
would not so greatly increase their burden. Many viola- 
tions of the liquor laws are committed in connection 


laws. Prohibition enforcement 


other local laws. In policing their 


States and cities 


* * * 


the Bureau of Prohibition is doing 


ail it can to bring about active cooperation between 


State and Federal 


afforded, 
enforcement laws, 


available to State 


igid than those of 


for medicinal pur- tions 


officials. Wherever opportunity is 


{ State enforcement organizations and associa- 
tions are attended by Federal officers, mutual counseis 
are taken, and helpful understandings are reached. 
Some very valuable cooperative plans have been de- 
vised and carried out. 
of a minor and temporary nature, and observance of 
the rules of comity 
jurisdictions has prevailed. 


No friction has resulted, except 


and consideration for the respective 


It is the endeavor of the Bur : a ae Se 
sible, to build up and reau, in every way po 


It will require 
of the enforcement officers of the Nation and the States 
to make prohibition that ultimate success, which the 


strengthen these cooperative rela- 
the united and harmonious effort. 


constitutional Amendment and National Prohibition Act 


contemplate. 
concurrent power 


Act, 


1928, by 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec. 4921, R. &., 


914678, F. Skelton, Handle for shovels | 
and other tools, 1240503, Same, Reinforced 
D-handles, C. C. A., 1st Cir., Doc. 2189, W : 
E. Skelton, et al. v. Ames Shovel & Tool 
Co Reversed and action returned to lower 
court (notice dated April 14, 1928). 

1001260, O. Evinrude, Marine propulsion 
mechanism, 1684942, H. J. Hillborn, Out- 
poard-motor drive, filed Mar. 2, 1928, D. C., 
N. D. Il, E. Div., Doc. 7997, Evinrude Mo- 
tor Co. v. Johnson Motor Co. 

1029328, C. W. Utzman, Plaster board 
and its method of manufacture, 1084746, 
Same, Plaster board, filed Feb. 21, 1928, 
D. C.. N. D. MM, E. Div., Doc. 7907, U. S. 
Gypsum Co, v. The Beaver Products Co. 
et al. 

1034746. (See 1029328). 

1076198, J. T. Dickson, Vacuum brake, 
1321150, H. C. Root, Controfling valve for 
vacuum operated power means, filed April 
1624. D. c., 8..D. &. Y., Doc. E 
Brage-Kliesrath Corp. v. Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. et al. 

1134096: E. D. Belknap, Selective address- 
ing machine, 1256509, Same, Addressing 
machine, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. FE 44-186, 
i. D. Belknap et al. v. Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co. Patents sustained, April 21, 
1928. 

1233107, R. M. Myers, Road-building ma- 
chine, 1401149, H. C. Foster, Combined 
spreader and roller, 1470157, J. J. Fike, 


| Stone spreader, filed April 13, 1928, D. ©., 


Ss. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E N-69-M, 
The Burch Corp. v. P. L. Ferry. 

1240503. (See 914678). 

1256509. (See 1134096). 

1262860, 1263138, S. B. Smith, Incubator, 


et al. v. G. R. Thew. Patents sustained, 
April 5, 1928. Same, filed April 18, 1928, 
D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. EB 8964, 8. B. 
W. W. Wood. 

1268138. (See 1262860). 

1290011, Hirsch & Hirsch, Process of 
making castings of rare earth metals and 
their alloys, filed April 24, 1928, D. C¢., 
Doc. FE 45-83, Alpha Products 
Co... Inc., v. Frischer & Co., Inc. 

13807754, A. Ve Gullbors, 
means, 1475980. O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
filed Aprit 19, 1928, D. Cc, S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. FE 464-77. The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
v. J. P. Stetson (Safety Lift Co.) 

1313496, FH. G. Millard, Dressmakers’ pat- 
tern outfit, 1448151 DP. ©, Sleger, Cutting 
xuide for dressmakers patterns, filed April 
18, 1928, D. C., S&S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. EB 46-74, | 
The Butterick Publishing Co, v. The Conde 
Nash Publication, Ine. 

1313526, A. Doble, Combustion hearth, 
filed April 23,1928, D. C., E. D. Mich. (De- 
troit), Doc, 2637, General Engineering Co. 
v. Silent Automatic Corp. 

1321150. (See 1076198). 

1327201, A, F. Mells, Anchor, 1562746, | 
Same, Stockless anchor, filed April 14, 1928, 
Dp. c., 8S. DN. ¥., Doe. EF 45-49, The Durkee 
Co.. Ine.. v. American Locomotive Co, 

1584302, L. Hicks, Heat insulating 


Lubricating 





con- 


' tainer, filed April 23, 1928, D. C., &. D. NX. Y., ! 


Doe, FE 45-81, Thermopack Co., Ine., et al 
Vv. Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
1341145. (See Re. 13991). | 
1360256, 1528178, HE. Anderson Can opener, | 
filed Mar. 22, 1928, D. C., N. D. Il, E. 
Div., Doc. 8054, Star Can Opener Co, e | 


as amended Feb. 18, 


| graph Co, v. 


1922.) 


Howe Auto Products Co. et al. 
1401149. (See 1233107). 


1411227, LL. A. Suekoff, Sprin 
construction, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., 
Doc. E 832, L. A. Suekoff, et al v. The 
Toledo Wire Products Co. Decree for 
plaintiff, patent valid (notice dated April 
24, 1928). 

1411391, J. D. Tucker, Spoke tightener, 
14245380, Tucker & Tucker, Same, D. C., 
N. D. Tex. (Ft. Worth), Doc. E 523, Tucker 
Bros Mfg. Co. v. 1. E. Owen. Injunction 
granted, April 14, 1928. Doc. E 524, Tucker 
Bros. Mfg. Co. v. J. P. Mueller, et al. In- 
junction granted, April 7, 1928. 

1422396, R. H. Wappler, Clamp mounting 
for electrodes, 1480353, Same, Electrode, D. 


| C., N. D. Ohio, FE. Div., Doe. 2390, Wappler 


Electric Co., Inc., v. The Engeln Electric 
Co. Patents held valid and infringed, ap- 
peal waived (notice dated April 20, 1928). 

1424530. (See 1411391). 

1440478. (See 1484838). 

1443151. (See 1313496). 

1460716, B. F. Greer, Book-form savings 
bank, filed April 20, 1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(Sacramento), Doc. 268, Bankers Utilities 
Co., et al. v. The Merchants National Bank 
et al. 

1469596, J. W. Hoodwin, Tray, Des. 60025, 
Same, Ice cream cone tray, filed Mar. 3, 
1928, D. C., N. D. I, E. Div., Doc. 7999, 


The Daigger Corp. v. F.C. Traver Paper Co. | 


Co. 

1470157. (See 1233107). 

147980. (See 1307734). 

1480353. (See 1422396). 

1484838, P. LL. MeKee, Greenhouse gut- 
ter, 1440478, Same, Roof structure, filed 
Mar. 24, 1928, D. C, N. D., I, E. Div., 
Doc. 8059, P. L. McKee et al. v. Lord & 
Burnham Co. 

1528178. (See 1360256). 

1556406, L. Blocn, By-pass valve with 
stop and mounting therefor, filed April 7. 
1928, D. ©. Dela. (Wilmington), Doc. E 
679, The Republic Brass Co. v. Speak- 
man Co. 

1656736, Wheeler & Nugent, Mechanism 
for insuring correct starting point in fabric 
measuring, filed April 23, 1928, D. C., N. D. 
Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. F 492, The Measure- 
Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment Corp. 

1561836, N. Q. Donnelly, Apron, filed April 
1928, D. C.,.8. DON. Y¥., Doc. E 45-96, 
Donnelly Garment Co. v. J. Nathan et al. 
(Naco Apron Mfg Co.), Same, Doe, F 45-4, 
Donnelly Garment Co. v. The W. H, Dean 
Co, Patent sustained, April 26, 1928, 

1562746. (See 1327201). 

1581094, F. J. Sprague, Train-control ap- 
paratus, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 36-307, 
Sprague Safety Controt & Signar Corp. v. 
The N. Y. Central Railroad Co. et al. Dis- 
‘missed, April 25, 1928, 

1589051, S. J. Clulee, Spectacle frame, 
1611581, Same, Eyeglass construction, 

: . D. Nerney, Same, Des. 73142, G. 
Kk. Nerney. Eyeglass frame, D. C., W. D. 
N. Y. (Buffalo), Doe. Ky 1172, Bay State 
Optical Co. v. Advance Optical Co., Ine. 
Final decree, April 5, 1928. 

1611581. ¢See 1589051). 

1620087.. (See Des. 68433), 

1634942. (See 1001280), 

1635799. «(See 1589051). 

1660190, W. R. Fisher, Drilling and ream- 


2h, 


cushion | 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
wsue of June 9, 


missioner of Prohibition, Department of the 


Treasury, will tell of cooperation with the 
States in enforcement of the Anti-Narcotics 


L. G. Nutt, Deputy Com- 


The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


| ing jig bushing. filed April 23. 1928, D. ¢., 
E. D. Mich., 8. Div. Doc. 2688, W. R. Fisher 
| et al. vy. Universal Standard Co. 
. Des. 50624, L. Klima, Ventilator, C. C, a, 
&th Cir, (St. Louis), Doc. 7919. King Ven- 
tilating Co. v. St. James Ventilating Co. et 
al. Affirmed, April 24, 1928. 
| Des. 60025. (See 1469596). 
Des. 68433, 1620087, Des. 68693, 
Estes, Traffic signal, Des. 743 2, 
Traffic signal casing, filed Mar. 
D. C., W. D. Okla. (Guthrie), Doc. E 921, 
G. L. Estes v. O. C. Strode et al. 
Des. 68693. (See Des. 68433). 
_ Des, 69569, Des. 72596, R. G. Cowan, 
Flower holder, Des, 72688. W. A. Sinz, 
Same, D. C., N. D. Ohio, F. Div.. Doe. 2454, 


G tL. 
Same, 
23, 1928, 


Co. Patents held valid and infringed (no- 
| tice dated April 21, 1928). 

Des, 72596, Des. 72638. (See 

Des. 73142. (See 1589051). 

Des. 74362. (See Des. 68433). 

Re, 13991, 1841145, R. Meyer, Automatic 
plate valve, filed April 17, 1928. D. .. 8. D. 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 575, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co, v. Hope Engineer- 
ing & Supply Co. 

Re. 16682, R. M. Warner, Method of vul- 
eanizing rubber, filed April 23, 1928, D. c., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2551, The Miller 
; Rubber Co. v. The India Tire & Rubber Co. 

T. M. 110004, Orange Whistle Co., Non- 
alcoholic beverage, filed April 21, 1928, D. 
«., R. I. (Providence), Doc. 293, V. Jones 
| Vv. W. H. Batchelor. 


Des. 69569). 


Army Orders 


Following officers from Fort Bliss, Texas, 
to Fort Riley, Kan.: First Lieut. Clinton 
J. Harrold; 2nd Lieut, Frank J. Thompson. 

First Lieut. Joseph K. Creamer, I., from 
Stillwater, Okla., to Porto Rico. 

Following officers from San Juan, Porto 
Rico: Capt. William I. Sherwood to Fort 
Douglas, Utah; 1st Lieut. Robert L. Renth, 
to Fort Sheridan, Lll.; 1st Lieut. Don Riley 

; to the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Second Lieut. Roy M. Foster, I., from San 
Juan, Porto Rico, to Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo. 

Following officers of the infantry to re- 
port to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.: Ist Lieut. 
Wade D. Killen; 1st Lieut. Kenneth 8S. Ol- 
son. t 

First Lieut. 
Fort Benjamin 
Canal Zone. 

| . Following named officers to station after 

; his name upon completion of foreign service 
tour: Ist Lieut. Ralph C. Bing, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas; Ist Lieut. John W. Har- 
mony, Fort Sam Houston, Texus; Ist Lieut. 
James F, Torrence, jr,, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; Ist Lieut. Arthur Ziegler, Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyo.; 2nd Lieut. Nathaniel Lan- 
caster, jr., Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 

Following Infantry officers assigned to 
the station after name upon completion of 
tour of foreign service: Capt. Charles H. 
Wilson, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; 1st 
Lieut. K. P. Cooley, Ft. Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind.; 1st Lieut. Richard R. Coursey, Fort 
Howard, Md.; 1st Lieut.:Louis W. Haskell, 
Fort Eustis, Va.; Ist Lieut. Elwyn D. Post, 
| Post of Portland Harbor, Maine; 2nd Lieut. 
; James J. Carnes, Fort Sheridan, Ill.; 2nd 
Lieut. Austin C. Cunkle, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. 

Second Lieut. 





Reid, I., 
to 


Alexander D. 
Harrison, Ind., 


from 
Panama 


! 
| Cieo Z. Shugart, I., orders 
| of May 10 amended, 

} Second Lieut. Joe L. Loutzenheiser, C., 
| transferred to the Air Corps. 


Lieut. Col. Rex H, Rhoades, Dental Corps, 


| Chew, 


| Ervine, St. John Greer. 


Gould, George Glen. 


| orders of March 


| ders of March 29 revoked. 


| port to commanding officer for 


; | George Lucian 
Cowan Pottery Studio, Inc., v. The Highbee | 


| Selfridge Field, 


Joseph G. 


| after 
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Library 


and I and Uncle Si. 
Pa., Mansfield adver- 
tiser press, 1928. ; _ 28-1215 
Baldwin, Maud Junkin. , . . Stories of the 
early Hebrew heroes (Religious educa- 
tion’ texts for vacation schools. Fourth 
book. Junior-first year.) 191 _p., 
Philadelphia, Pa., The United Lutheran 
publication house, 192s. 28-12094 
Barse, Horace H., comp. New toasts and 
after dinner stories. 95 p. N. Y., Barse 
& co., 1928. ; 28-12119 
Barton, Francis Brown. French review 
grammar and composition, by . and 
HNdward Hinman Sirich. 241 p. IN. Xe 
I. S. Crofts & co., 1928. 28-12103 
Borrow, George, ed. Celebrated trials and 
remarkable cases of criminal jurispru- 
dence from the earliest records to 
vear 1825. First compiled and edited 
by ... and now newly rev. and edited 
by Edward Hale Bierstadt. <2 V. N. Y. 
Payson & Clarke, 1928. 28-12066 
Boswell, Harry James. American blue book 
(Boswell) California lawyers. 170 p. 
Minneapolis, Farnham printing «& sta- 
tionery co., 1928. 28-12064 
Brooklyn daily eagle. The Eagle cook book 
and household manual, by Rebekah 5S. 
Hufeut. (The Eagle library, Vol. 
no. 2, serial no. 274.) 112 p. Brooklyn, 

N. ¥., The Brooklyn daily eagle, 
; 28-12062 


Fred M. You 
109 p. Mansfield, 


Allen, 


Castillo, Carlos 
sition, by . and Clifford M. Montgom- 


ery. (American-Spanitsn series, general 
editor. C. M. Montgomery.) 192 P., illus. 
Richmond, Johnson publishing ee eae 
G28 <5- 2 od 
Catholic church. The encyclicals of Pius 
xi: introduction translation by 
James H. Ryan. st. Louis, 


Q07 
§ B. book co., 1927. 
and London, 38-12099 


and 
248 p 
Herder 


; | 
Chambers, Frank ’entland. Cycles of taste, | 


in ancient 
Cambridge, 
28-12084 
Hardy, 
Knopf, 
2R-12106 
Shelley. (Repre- 
London, G. 
28-12118 
French litera- 


problem 
139 p. 


an unacknowledged 

art and criticism. 

Harvard university press 1928. 

Samuel Claggett. Thomas 
poet & novelist. 196 p. N. Y., 
1928. 

Church, Richard 
sentative women.) 
Hiowe, 1928. 

Churchman, Philip Hudson. 
ture in outline. by 
Young. . (The Century 
series.) 322 p. N. Ys 


Mary 
31 Pp 


language 
1928. 

28-12104 

Some modern poets 

255 p Ni: Ya 

28-12108 

Four one-act plays: 
lover, Ole 
to tea, She 

Allen, 1928. 2 
Principles and exercises 

193 p., illus. a oe 
4 28-12072 
Globe book co., 1928. 2 2 

Ganson, Mrs. Eve. Tiorn. thorn, tooth and 
claw; who's who on the Arizona desert, 
rhymes and caricatures. 62 p., illus. 
Los Angeles, Times-mirror print 1s and 
binding house, 1928. 28-12117 

Glass, Frederick James. Leather craft. 
(The artistic, practical handicraft se- 
ries.) 82 p., illus. London, University 

T "ee a4 7 9 9n09 
of London press Itd., 1927. ; an. 

Glass, Frederick James. Paper craft. (The 
artistic artistic, practical handicraft se- 
ries. 79 p., illus. London, University of 
London press, 1927. ’ 

Glass, Frederick James. Pewter craft. (The 
artistic, practical handicraft series. 19 
p., illus. London, University of ee 

r 1 28-12065 
‘ess, 1927. 7 28-120 
press, 1927 etiane, ti 
and Mrs. G. Glen Gould. 
7 i . . 1928. 28-12085 
274 p.. illus. N. Y., Dodd, . 

Heiler, Friedrich. The gospel of Sadhu Sun- 
dar Singh by .- . Abridged translation 
by Olive Wyon. 277 p. London, G. Allen 

. . - 9819097 

& Unwin, Itd., 1927. . ager 
Henderson, John Thompson. The o a 
. cville, Tenn., 1928. 

deacon. 98 p. Knoxville, re a aee 

Herbert, Alan Patrick. Misleading cases in 

- . ° 
the common law, reported by rey 
an introduction by Lord pie he 
London, Methuen, 1928. 2 “12 7 

Hughes, Percy, . . - The center, function anc 
structure of psychology, by .-- with an 


modern 
Century, 


Davison, Edward Lewis. 
and other critical essays. 
Harper, 1928. 
The magnanimous Progress, 
(George comes 
95 p. London, 

Filfus, Nathaniel. 
in accounting. 


was 


Perio® 
tures, by Mr. 


31 amended. ; 

Deiber, Dental Corps, or- 
From Fort Jay, 
Ga. 

Dental Corps, 
Fort Bliss, 


Maj. Harry M. 


N. Y., to Fort McPherson, 

Col. William H. ¢ hambers, 
from West Point, N. Y., to 
oo Lieut. Czar J. Dyer, Signal Corpe, 
relieved from duty as student - — 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. pol re 
W. Hill, E. C., from Fort 


Capt. Harry to report to the Chief of 


Humphries, Va., 


=ngineers. 
ere Lieut. William T. Johnson, 1., trans- 


rr > the Finance Dept. — } 
esas Signal Corps officers ue 
from present duties and assigned - > 
Signal School at Fort Monmouth, } mi 
2nd Lieuts. Francis L. Aukenbrandt. il- 
liam L. Bayer, William P. Corderman, 
Richon, James = - 

j bert L. Sneed, A. C., from Air 
pois) Rombardment Grout at Rockwell 
Field, Calif. 2 . 

‘¢ Frank ritchard, A. C., from 
see oes Mean to Rockwell Field, 
; “rirat Lieut. Odas Moon, A. C., from Kelly 
Field, Texas, to Rockwell Field, Calif. 

Following A. C. officers from Selfridge 
Field, Mich., to Rockwell Field. Calif.: 
Capt. Hugh M Elemendorf; 2nd Lieuts. 
William L. Cornelius, Kirtley J. Greeg, 
Hopkins, John J. Williams, Irvin 

y nt 
wien leet Auby C. Strickland, A. C., 
orders of Dec. 29 revoked. : 

Following A. C. officers from assignment 
his name to Rockwell Field, Calif.: 
Ist Lieut. Raphael! Baez, jr., Chaunte Field, 
Ill.: ‘Ist Lieut. Frederick P. Kenny, Brooks 
Field, Texas. 

First Lieut 
from Muskogee, 


A. 


Strickland, A. C 


Auby C. “? 
Field, 


Okla., to Rockwell 


| Calif. 


Following A. C. officers from Kelly Field, 
Texas, to Rockwell Field, Calif.: 2nd Lieuts. 
George V. Holloman, James s. Stowell 

Capt. Ed. C. Black, A. C., from Baltimore, 
Md.. to Rockwell Field, Calif. , : 

Capt. Thomas D. Bowman, S. C., Fort 
Sheridan, Ill.. to proceed to Hot Springs 
National Park. Ark. : 

Following Q. ©. M. Res. officers to 
active duty at Jeffersonville, Ind.: Capts. 
Henry Stuart Bagley, Walter Everett Mc- 
Fee, and Cleveland Schafer; Ist Lieuts. 
Quay Kinsel Grimes, Alvis Fred Hemfling, 
Eugene Raymond Schott, William Richard 
Seese; 2nd Lieuts. James Anthony Bartley, 
Benjamin Clymer Britton, Frank Gain, Ar- 
thur Harry Geiger, Orel Hallewell Meyer, 
Howard Reno, and Sewell Edward Watson. 

Following Q. M. C. Res. officers ordered 
to active duty at Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind.: Capts. 
Harry Himebaugh and William Henry 
Phillips; 1st Lieut. Walter Alonzo Dorsey; 
2nd Lieuts. Forrest Francis Vernia and 
Francis Vernia. 

Capt. Herbert Groves Powell, Q. M. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty in Wash., D. C. 

Maj. Alfred B. Quinston, jr., O. D., from 
Aberdeen, Md., to Cambridge, Mass. 

Capt. Marion Carson, C., orders of April 
2 amended, 

Lieut. Col. Jesse D. Elliott, I.. orders of 
Dec. 10 revoked, ordered from Wash., D. C., 
to Constantinople, Turkey. 

Staff Sgt. Herbert Frawley, from 
Monmouth, N. J., to Fort Myer, Va. 

Tech. Sgt. John R. Nicholson, from Fort 
Myer, Va., to Fort Bliss. Texas. 

Capt. Morris K. Barroll, jr.. O. D.. from 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Warrant 


Fort 


Officer Winston 
tired from active service. 
First Lieut. Homer W. Jones, Q. M. C., 
from Philadelphia, Pa, to Cambridge, Mass. 
First Lieut. George Christopher Walters, 
Specialist Res., ordered to active duty at 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


W. Dulin, re- 


of Congress card number 


illus. | 


| 
the | 


xliii, | 
1928. | 


Advanced Spanish compo- | 


Mo., | 


is at end of last line. 


introduction by John Dewey. (Lehigh 
university. The Institute of research, 
Circular no, 9. Studies in the humanities, 
no. 3. Lehigh university publication. vol. 
i. no. 6.) 26 p. Bethlehem, Pa., Lehigh 
university, 1927. 28-1209 
Lutz, Edwin George. Practical pen draw- 
ing 229 p., illus. N. Y., Scribner, 1928. 
28-12086 
Toule- 


Morley, Christopher Darlington. 
N. Y. 


monde. 37 p. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran & company, 


| National congress of mothers and parent- 
teacher associaitons. Georgia branch. 
P. T. A, interpretations of food; nutri- 
tion, efficiency, happiness; contributions, 
by P. T. A. members, arranged and sup- 
plemented by Mrs. J. D. Miller, director 
of the Home service department, Georgia 
branch, National congress parents and 
teachers. 781 p. ilkus. Atlanta, Ga., 
Printed by Walter W. Brown publishing 
co., 1928 28-12060 
Newton, Harry J. Yellow gold of Cripple 
Creek; romances and anecdotes of the 
mines, mining men and mining fortunes. 
128 p., illus. Denver, Col. Nelson pube 
lishing co., 1928. 28-12059 
Paterson, Ambrose. Hawaii, twelve wood- 
cuts. (University of Washington chap- 
books, ed. by G. Hughes. no. 15). 4p. 1, 
12 pl. on 6 leaves. Seattle, University 
of Washington boox store, 1928. 
28-12089 
Labor protection in 
soviet Russia, by ... with an introduc- 
tion by Alice Hamilton. 128 N.. 36 
International publishers, 1928. 28-12071 
Pryor, Charles Foster. Ninety-nine year 
leases and fortunes made therein; with 
forms of leases, containing renewable 
forever and privilege purchase features 
and other valuable forms. 191 p. Cin- 
cinnati, The W. H. Anderson co., 1928. 
28-12065 
Salisbury Wicomico Cham- 
Industrial brief; Salis- 
bury, Wicomico County, Maryland, by 
Harry A. Beach. 14 p. illus. Salisbury, 
Salisbury Wicomico Chamber of com- 
merce, 1928. 28-12070 


Price, George Moses. 


Salisbury, Md. 
ber of commerce. 





_ and Charles E. | 


no lady. ' 
28-12116 } 


| Taft, 


28-12063 ; 


' merce. 


Saunders, Mrs. Alta (Gwinn), ed. The lit- 
erature of business, selected and edited 
by . and Herbert Le Sourd Creek .. 
3d ed. 682 p. illus. N. Y., Harper, 1928 

28-12073 
Schaupp, Zora.. The naturalism of Condil- 
lac, by Zora Schaupp ... (Thesis (Ph. D. 
Bryn Mawr college, 1925 Published 
also as University of Nebraska, Studies 
in language, literature, and criticism, no. 

123 p. Lincoln? Nebr., 1926? 

28-12102 
Fredward. Elementary 
for Spanish-speaking stu- 

228 p. illus. Boston, Heath, 1928. 

28-12107 

George. Sonnets to Craig, by 
introduction by Upton Sinclair. 

N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1928. 

28-12110 

Interior display. 

22 p. illus. WN. Y,, 

institute, 1928. 

28-12069 

Morton Prince 

136 p. N. Y., 
28-12093 


é.) 


Sparkman, Colley 
English reader 
dents. 


Sterling, 
-.. With 
120 p. 


William Nelson. 
“Report no. 226.” 
Alexander Hamilton 


Taylor, William Sentman. 
and abnormal psychology. 
D. Appleton, 1928. 

Underhill, Francis Lees. The young Eng- 
lishman; a study by Francis Underhill 
oa: 5e London, A. R. Mowbray & co., 
1927. 28-12101 

Winn, Cyril, ... (‘The musi- 
eal pilgrim.’ General editor: Dr. Arthur 
Somervell). 41 p. illus. London, Oxford 
university press, 1927. 28-12046 


Mendelssohn. 


Government Books 


| 
| and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Apprenticeship In Building Construction. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
No. 459. Price, 20 cents. L28-130. 

Trade Practice Conference for the Motion 
Picture Industry, held at New York Oct. 
10-15, 1927. Issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Price, 15 cents. 28-26387. 

Costs of Producing Sugar Beets. Part VI- 
Idaho. U. S. Tariff Commission Revised. 
edition. Price. 15 cents. 25-26969. 

Boot and Shoe’ Industry, and Trade of New 
Zealand. By J. C. Hudson, American Vice 
Consul at Wellington. Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 554. Department of Com- 

28-26375, 

Double Taxation Relief. Discussion of Con- 
ference of Experts, 1927, and other meas- 
ures. By Mitchell B. Carroll, Chief Tax 
Section, Commercial Laws Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. Free at Depart- 
ment, 27-27871. 


523, 


| Market for Motion Pictures in Scandanavia 


and the Balkan States. 
eign and Domestic 
ment of Commerce. Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 553. Free at Department. 
| 28-26376, 
Internal Revenue News. Vol. I. No. 12. 
Price, 50 cents a year. 27-26746. 
Two New Species of Commensal Copepods 
from the Woods Hole Region. By H. R, 
Seiwell, University of North Carolina. 
No. 2739, From the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution. Free at Museum. 


Bureau of For- 
Commerce, Depart- 





Forest and Stream Flow. Experiment at 
Wagon Wheel Gap, Col. Monthly Weather 
Review Supplement No, 30. Final Report 
on completion of the second phase of 
the experiment. Price, 25 cents. 


Agr. 9-990, 
Radio Aids to Navigation. 1928. Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Department. Price, 
75 cents. 27-26895. 
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War Readiness 
Ts Naval Policy, 
~ Says Mr. Wilbur 


Ship Efficiency Is Maintained 
And Weaknesses Corrected, 
He Says in Speech at 
Naval Academy. 


[Continued from Page 1) 
battleships of the “Oregon” pe, ‘an 
is not only significant because it indi- 
@ates the importance attached by the 
Navy Department to aircraft attacks, to 
modern torpedo attacks, and to 


significance because these improvements 
are based upon the theory that our ships 
should be always ready to fight and, 


regardless of international relations, in | 


a condition to fight effectively. : 
In the earlier days of this republic, 


Warships were only kept in commission | 


by the Navy when there was immediate 
threat of war. It was the pressure and 
urge of this great and immediate need 
that produced the ships of the early 
navy. 

Later it was decided to have a perma- 
nent navy, with a permanent force 


officers and men, and to aiways retain | 


some ships in commission. This policy 
has been maintained for over a century, 
but the modernization of our 
battleships presents the most 
and definite, if not the very 
dence of the intention of this nation 
to maintain its capital ships at all times 
for immediate and effective service in 


concrete 


war with the most modern navies in the | 


world. 
Economy in Postponement. 

It would have been easier and more 
economical for us to have postponed this 
modernization and avoided this expense 
by waiting until these ships became ob- 
solete and the period of replacement un- 


der the Washington treaty arrived. That | 


is to say, to put it definitely, to wait 
in the case of the “Florida,” “‘Utah” and 
“Wyoming” until 1934; in the case of the 
“Arkansas,” “Texas” and “New 
until 1935; until 1936 foi 
and “Oklahoma;” until 1937 for the “Ari- 
zona” and “Pennsylvania;” until 1938 
for the “Mississippi,” and until 1959 for 
the “New Mexico” and “Idaho.” 

Instead of waiting until the period of 
replacement, the Navy Department sug- 
gested and Congress acted upon the sug- 
gestion that the modernization be made 
as rapidly as reasonable and consistent, 
regardless of the fact that there ap- 
peared no likelihood that these ships 
would be engaged in hostile operations 
before they became obsolete. 

I cannot help but contrast this new at- 
titude of the Government toward its 
Navy and the necessity of maintaining 
that Navy in a condition of constant pre- 
paredness, with the situation when I 


first came in contact with the Navy in } 


1884, when the policy of the Govern- 
ment, as indicated by its conduct, was 
that of neither modernizing its existing 
ships nor preparing modern or 
ships; the theory being that we would al- 


low other nations to expend their money | 


in experimentation in the development 
of guns, armor, engines and_ powder, 
and that when we decided to build a Navy 
we would build a new and modern Navy 
without the costly experimentations for 
the development of such a Navy. 


Loss of Skill Entailed. 


The obvious difficulty with this proced- 
ure was that we ourselves lost what 


ability we had to produce effective ships. | 


We did not acquire the ability to produce 
more effective ships, and it was reason- 
ably certain that no nation would fur- 
nish us the best it had developed. 


Today the policy of the Government is | 
not only to maintain its ships in a high | 


state of efficiency and present readiness, 
but also to make continuous efforts to 
ascertain the weakness of present naval 
construction and to repair the weak- 
nesses discovered. It is a matter upon 
which you can be congratulated that you 
enter upon your service as officers in the 
Navy at a time when the policy of con- 
stant repair and of major improvements 
to naval ships has become the fixed policy 
of the Government. 

During the four year period you have 
been midshipmen at the Naval Acade1 
the aircraft carriers, the “Lexington” 
and the “Saratoga.” have been com- 
pleted. 
as battle cruisers, were in accordance 
with the terms of the Wishington treaty 
for the limitation of naval armamane.t 
converted into aircraft carriers. 
about $60,000,000, in addition 
amount spent upon them as _ battle 
cruisers, to convert them into aircraft 
carriers and provide them with aircraft. 


to the 


Purposes of Policy. 

These ships are not only instruments 
for our national defense but they are 
declarations in steel of the intention of 
the Government to furnish to its men 
and officers’ in the naval service, the 
most modern equipment for their own de- 
fense and for the defense of the 
tion. These ships, with their 
drive and modern steam turbines, 
cate the importance attached by the gov- 


na- 


ernment and by the Navy Department to | 


naval aviation. 

These two ships alone have two-thirds 
of the horsepower of all the ships in the 
Navy of the United States at the con- 
clusion of the Civil War and have within 
35,000 as great horsepower as all the 
ships in the Navy at the beginning of 
the Spanish-American war in 1898. These 
ships are not only new ships, designed 
by the officers of the American navy, but 
they are filled with machines and ma- 
chinery and equipment, and aircraft es- 
pecially designed for them. 

During this four-year period the air- 
cooled engine has been developed. The 
speed of our service aircraft has im- 
proved about 25 per cent, and their 
strength, maneuverability and perform- 
ance, have made remarkable advances. 
Our battleships and cruisers have been 
equipped with catapults for launching 
their aircraft. 

During this four-year period the Navy 
has received and operated the great air- 
ship “Los Angeles,” the result of the 
consummate @kill of the Germans de- 
veloped prior to and during the World 
War, as a result of building more than 
seventy of the Zeppelin type of rigid 
airships. The Navy also operated the 


INDE™ 


type, ‘and | 


long | 
range gunfire, but is also of greatest | 


of 


present | 


. — 
first, evi- 


York” | 
the “‘Nevada” 


better | 


| two 
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Annual Cumulative Index | 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of | 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


+ 


Accounting 


See under Taxation 
Finance headings. 


Aeronautics 


Review of attempts to cross oceans 
by aircraft. 


Banking- 


and 


Page 1, Col. 5 
War Department will need all sur- 
plus hangar material for air corps. 


Air Mail traffic increas Ma: 
. Tage 5, Col. 3. 


A griculture 


Saturday classes in farming and 
dairying given at Barron, Wis., school 
for boys over 14 not attending other 
schools. 

Page 5, Col. 2 
of rediscounts, direct 
loans and advances upon respective 
commodities of the 12 Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks as of May 26. 


Statement 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


Department of Commerce is informed 
thet temporary duty-free admission of 
cattle into Canada had been canceled. 

Pagel, Col. 4 

Imports of vegetables from Bermuda 
increased in first two weeks of May 
over 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Firm in Australia to manufacture 
fertilizer. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Beets suggested for infested corn 
areas. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Date is selected for tariff hearing on 
peanuts, 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Tobacco competition increases be- 
cauce of import of foreign products. 

Page 5, Col. 7 
. . 
Appropriations 

Appropriations held within budget 
estimates says Senator Warren in sur- 
vey of legislation of last session of 
Congress. (Statistics Page 7, Col. 2) 

Page 7, 


Banking-Finance 


Statement of 
loans and advances 
commodities of the 12 
mediate Credit Banks as of May 26. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Governor of Federal Reserve Board 

declares in radio address that the Fed-, 


rediscounts, direct 
upon respective 


eral Reserve System is one of coun- | 


try’s greatest assets. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal Reserve Bank on June 6, as 
announced by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
rates at New 


Foreigp exchange 


York. 


Page 7 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- | 


ment. 
Page 9 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 9 


Chemicals 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that exports of aniline dyes from 
Switzerland are increasing in volume. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


“Shenandoah” until her wreck in 1925 
with great loss of life, due to the com- | 
plete breaking away of the control car. 
Development of Dirigible. 
The “Los Angeles” has, and future air- | 
ships will have, the control car built 
more solidly into the frame of the ship. 
Congress has just authorized the Navy 
Department to duty into contracts for 
dirigibles of 6,000,000 cubic foot | 


| capacity, at a cost of $8,000,000 for the 


| for this type of ship and hopes by the 


two. 
The Navy has also developed engines | 


|'time these ships are completed to have | 


These ships, originally designed | 


It cost | and due to its expense has invented and 


a heavy oil engine perfected to reduce 
the hazards of aerial navigation and in- 


| crease the efficiency of the shipping long- 


range flignts. The Navy has _ utilized 
helium for the operation of these ships | 


applied an entirely new system of con- 
trol based upon the recovery from the 
exhaust gases of the water content 
slightly greater in weight than the gaso- 
line consumed, thus obtaining a bal- 
ance between expenditures and recovery 


; of weight which avoids the valving of 


helium to overcome excessive buoyancy 
which would be otherwise due to gaso- 


| lina consumption. 


electric | 


indi- | partment to the legitimate demands of 


These developments and improve- 
ments in aircraft and anti-aircraft pro- 
tection are the answer of the Navy De- 
the aviation. 

Fleet Submarines Built. 

The four-year period just passed has 
also witnessed the development and con- 
struction in the Navy of the V-boats, | 
fleet submarines of which three have 
been completed and three are now 
building. These ships are the result of 
the efforts of the Navy to build subma- 
rines which can accompany the fleet 
and participate in major fleet opera- 
tions and engagements. 

Six gunboats are built and building 
for use in the Yangtze River in China. 

In addition to the building of naval 
auxiliaries, such as the “Holland,” sub- 
marine tender, and such as the ‘Whit- 
ney” aud the “Dobbin,” the Navy has 
designed and has under construction 
eight 10,000-ton cruisers and Congress 
will 10 doubt soon authorize the con- 
scruction of 15 more in the next three 
years. 

It is not only my own judgment but | 
that of many of the high ranking offi- 
cers of tne Navy that there never has 
been a time in peace when the people 
of the United States were so well dis- 
posed towards the Navy and so deter- 
mined to have a navy adequate for the | 
defense of the nation and of its inter- 
ests, - 


new art of 


Page 10, Col. 6 | 
es during May. | 


Col. 1 | 


Federal Inter- | 


| ditions 
earth’s crust. 


| Commerce-Trade 


| Senator Hawes predicts that bill to 

| divest prison-made goods of their inter- 
state character will be enacted into law 
at next session of Congress. 


Department of Commerce reports 
that combined exports of 23 principal 
nations showed material increase in 
1927. 

Page 5, Col.°2 

Department of Commerce is informed 
that temporary duty-free admission of 


cattle into Canada had been canceled. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Department of Commerce is advised ! 
from | 


that exports of aniline dyes 
Switzerland are increasing in volume. 


Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Imports of vegetables from Bermuda 
increased in first two weeks of May 
over 1927, 

Page 5, Col. 5 

May shipments of sisal to United 
States larger than preceding month, 
Department of Commerce is informed. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Congress 


Appropriations held within budget 
estimates says Senator Warren in sur- 
vey of legislation of last session of 
Congress. 

Page 

Former Senator Frelinghuyses 

New Jersey to testify at Senate in- 


quiry into recent senatorial primary in | 


| New Jersey. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on Page 8&8. 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes classification for 
duty on six commodities. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


| Education 


The Chief of the City Schools Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Education, W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh, states that the junior high 


school is filling an educational need, } 


in the 9th of a series of articles on 
“City School Problems.” 
Page 
Dr. James Frederick Rovers, Chief 
of the Division of Physical Education 
and School Hygiene, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, proposes enlarged facilities for 
*sysical education in public schools. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
. Conclusion of full text of statement 
IV 
Ways in which education 
| States is promoting international un- 
derstanding. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Bureau of Education makes public 
figures on salaries to teachers in cle- 
mentary schools in cities of 100,000 
or more population. 


Page 1, Col. 1 } 


| F oreign Affairs 


Conclusion of full text of statement 
by Commissioner of Education, tracing 
ways in which education in United 
, States is promoting international un- 

derstanding. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
Representative Porter Announces 
that purchase of site 

American office building has been ap- 

proved. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
| Senator King criticizes American oc- 
cupation of Haiti, on ground that treaty 


Rigidity of Earth Said 
To Be Greater Than Steel 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

of rigidity and eiasticity? Prof. Regi- 
nald A. Daly, in an article published in 
the American Journal of Science, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, has assembled these various 
data and idees with the aim of produc- 
ing harmony among them. 

Professor Daly shows that while the 
paths and velocities of earthquake waves 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| are dependent upon conditions of density 


and elasticity, yet it is dangerous with 
information at present available to as- 
sume that the rocks which we believe 
to have those conditions of density and 
elasticity are thereby identified as those 
actually traversed. The © preliminary 
earthquake waves travel at speeds of 


| from 5.4 to 6.0 km. per second in the 


upper layers of the earth’s crust, and 
the secondary waves travel from 3.2 to 
3.5 km. per second; but below the layer | 
of discontinunity the preliminary waves 
attain a speed of about 7.9 km. per 
second. 

To try to determine what particular 
rocks these earthquake wave speeds 
represent geophysicists have *made com- 
pressibility tests of various constitutents 
of the earth’s crust. Specimens have | 
been subjected to careful measurement 
under great pressures. But these sam- 


| are generally tested at our ordinary liv- | 
| ing temperature, and are tested in small 


ples are generally tested at our ordinary j 
living temperature, and are tested in! 
small pieces only. Daly’s article points | 
out that the results of these tests for a | 


| given material may not accurately apply 


to the higher tamperatures and greater 


| bulks of the same material at the depths 


in question. Also it is known that con- 
stants of rigidity and elasticity of many 
materials are not the same for great 
stresses as they are for small stresses, | 
nor are they the same for stresses ap- 


' plied and released quickly as they are for 


stresses held throuvh long periods of time. 
The vibrations of an earthquake wave are 
rapid, and their stresses are slight. In 
response to these vibrations perhaps dif- 
ferent constants of rigidity and elasticity 
apply than those secured in making the 
tests or in computing from the static con- 
of great pressure within the 
It therefore seems doubt- 


ful that it is yet possible to take the 


| constants devived by timing earthquake 


waves to identify any particulay rock or 
mineral, 

Taken without these reservations. the 
compressibility tesis seem to preclude 
the possibility of a basaltic laver under- 
lying the earth’s crust. The idea of its | 
presence there, however, is desirable to ! 


| 
| Page 1, Col. 6 } 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 











2, Col. 4 | 


Commissioner of Education, tracing | 
in United | 


in Paris for ; 


(Statistics Page 7, Col. 2) | 
7,:Col, 1] 
of | 


| Results of Studies 


| tion, 


Indexed by Groups.and Classifications 


was imposed by fotce and never rati- 
fied. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
takes over 
Navigation 


Nanking Government 
China Merchants Steam 
Company. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Finland sign 
and. arbitra- 


States and 
of conciliation 


United 
treaties 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Chilean training ship to visit United 
States. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


Forestry | 


New disease of hard pine trees dis- | 
covered in New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Game and Fish 


| 
! 
| 
Department of Agriculture reports | 
herd of longhorn cattle and herd of | 
buffaloes established at Wichita Game 
Reserve are memorial to conditions in | 
early life of west. | 
Page 2, Col. 7 } 
International Fisheries Commission | 
says additional -restrictions on halibut | 


! fishing on Pacific coast are necessary 
| to save species. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the executive offices. 


> 


Page 3 | 


7. . 

Gov't Topical Survey 
Prohibition Enforcement—Article by 
J. M. Doran, Commissioner of Pro- } 

hibition, 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Immigration 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Second Circuit grants company re- 
covery of fine assessed on entry of | 
aliens. (U. S. v. Compagnie Generale | 
Trans-Atlantique.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 | 

Representative Box to promote leg- | 
islation to provide adequate border | 
patrol and deportation force for Bu- 
reau of Imigration. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Inland Waterways 


The Chief of Engineers of the Army 
reports on progress of flood control 
work in Mississippi Valley. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Judiciary 


Representative Celler to introduce 
resolution to make admissible’ in 
court evidence obtained by wire-tap- 


—— Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Manufacturers 


Senator Hawes predicts that bill to 
divest prison-made goods of their inter- 
state character will be enacted into law 
at next session of Congress. \ 

Page 1, Col. 6 


National Defense 


Present policy of Navy to maintain | 
efficiency of ships in readiness for war 
discussed by Secretary of Navy in ad- | 
dress to graduating class at Naval 


Academy. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Commander-in-Chief of United 
States Fleet orders ships’ newspapers 
to discontinue use of word “gob.” 
Page 3, Col. 1 


New 


' Postal Service 


| series 
| dling of mail. 


| truck carrying beer. 


| of the Division of Physical Education 


, American 


Orders issued to the personnel of the” 
Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
War Department will need all sur- 
plus hangar material for air corps. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


Nominations 


Mr. Farrell named member of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Oil 


Calculation of losses on investments 
in oil properties, for tax purposes, is 
explained. 


Patents 


District Court, Southern District of | 
N. Y., holds claims on grease gun are 
not infringed. (Bassisk Manufacturing 
Co. v. Rogers & Co.) 





Page 4, Col. 7 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Patent suits filed. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page &. 


Post Office Department to issue new 
of stamps for special han- 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Postal receipts of 50 industrial cities 
in May. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Conventions may delay postal in- 
vestigation. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Air mail traffic increases during May. 

Page 5, Col. 3. 


Prohibition 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the ! 
Third Circuit dismisses, on appeal filed 
by the Government, libel against motor 
(U. S. v. One 
Five-Ton Federal truck etc.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Prohibition Enforcement—Article by 
J. M. Doran, Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition, 

Page 9, Col. 3 


| Public Health 


Dr. James Frederick Rogers, Chief 


and School Hvviene, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, proposes enlarged facilities for 
physical education in ~“blic schools. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Work of checking spread of plague 
enlarged. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony, May 9, before Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its investi- 
gation of public utilities. Fred J. Boll- 
myer, Representative Douglas, and | 
Benjamin E. Ling, witnesses. 

Page 6, Col. 6 | 

Earnings of April are reported by | 
Telephone & Telegraph 





Company. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Sce Railroads and Shipping. 


i Page 6, Col. 1 
Railroads 


Western Maryland Railway asks au- 
thority to abandon about three miles 
of line in Pennsylvania. 





‘ Page 6, Col. 7 
New record set in average speed of 


Test Detects Industrial Lead 


Poisoning in Its Earliest Stages 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Describes Results of Its Clini- 
cal and Laboratory Stidies. 


The results of a new ‘test for indus- 
trial lead poisoning, which shows the ! 
effects of lead absorption at an early | 
stage, were made public in a statement | 
on June 7 issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

The new test reveals, according to the 
Bureau, the presence of immature red 
cells in the blood stream which, for per- 
sons exposed to the lead hazard, may be 
taken as a certain index of lead poison- 
ing or lead absorption. Heretofore, it 
is pointed out, the diagnosis of lead 
poisoning has depended upon the pres- 
ence of definite symptoms, with the re- 
sult that poisoning from lead and its 
compounds was generally well estab- 
lished before it was detected. 


Published Report Gives - 


The results of the clinical and labora- | 
tory studies with an account of the 
technique followed in making the blood 
counts are given in Bulletin No. 460 by 
Carey P. McCord, M. D., of the Indus- 
trial Health Conservancy Laboratories, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and published by the | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A summary of the studies as made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
follows: 

The danger of lead poisoning is so 
widespread in industry and the action of 
lead as an intoxicant is so insidious ! 
that any method by which the early ef- 
fects following lead exposure may be 
detected prior to any disability would 
be of the greatest worth wherever lead 
is a hazard. 

In the past the diagnosis of lead pois- 
oning has generally depended upon the 
presence of definite and easily recogiz- 
able symptoms, with the result that the 
disease has become well established be- 
fore measures to correct the condition’ 
are instituted. Therefore the incidence 





geologists and is sostasists. The article 

here reviewed suggests that if basalt 

could be tested under the conditions ex- 

isting at that great depth, that it might 

be found to have constants which would 

roake it the proper medium to carry 

earthquake waves at their observed | 
speeds, 


of lead poisoning remains high, notwith- 
standing the fact that the mode of entry 
of this toxic substance into the body 
is well known, that the distribution of 
lead after absorption is well established, 
and that the factors iniuencing the ab- 
sorption, deposition, and excretion of 
lead are fairly well understood. This 
is due to the fact that there has been 
lacking any suitable index of‘lead ab- 
sorption among workers who are ex- 
posed to the hazard but who have not 
developed obvious manifestations of the 
disease. 

A simple laboratory method which 
would reveal the degree of lead absorp- 
tion in the individual and thus permit 
the institution of preventive measures 
before actual lead posioning has taken 
place would be of great value in the pre- 
vention and control of the disease. Such 


| a test was proposed in a preliminary 


report by McCord, Minster, and Rehm in 
1924, the propostea test being based on 
the appearance in the blood stream of 
immature red cells. 


liminary study, and the purpose of the 


investigation is to determine the extent | 


of usefulness of this test in detecting 


lead absorption and lead poisoning in | 
workers and others, and as a measure | 


of the extent of the lead hazard in dif- 
ferent occupations and induStries. 

The report includes a technical descrip- 
tion of the production of the immature 
red cells, of the technique followed in 
making the blood counts, and an account 
of the clinical and laboratory materials 
utilized. The study includes the exami- 
nation of more than a thousand persons, 
some of whom were exposed to lead, 
while other groups were used as controls 
in checking the resuits of the tests. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
conclusions reached as a result of the 
study, a more complete statement of the 
results being carried at the end of the 
report. 

The number of immature red cells in 
the blood which contain basophilic sub- 
stance—that is, substance which is stain- 
able by certain dyes—is increased above 
normal limits in various pathologic 
states, including lead intoxication, ben- 
zol and arsenic potsoning, certain types 
of anemias, at times in acute infections, 


The present report | 
is based upon a continuation of the pre- | 


freight trains on railways of nation in 

first quarter of 1928. 

. Page 6, Col. 7 

Alameda Belt Line authorized to is- 
sue $500,000 of stock. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Ashland Railway stock issue ap- 

proved by I. C, C. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Mr. Farrell named member of Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Rate decision made public by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


| Science 


Director of Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey announces that Mount Whitney in 
California, will be charted to summit. 

Page1, Col. 7 

Coast and Geodetic Survey reports 
rapid progress made in survey of 
waters of Pacific coast. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Earth as a whole is more rigid than 


| steel. 


9 


Page 2, Col. 2 
New test detects industrial lead poi- 

soning during early stages. 
Page 10, Col. 4 


. o 

Shipping 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit grants company re- 
covery of fine assessed on entry of 
aliens,.(U. S. v. Compagnie Generale 
Trans-Atlantique.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 
Survey reports 
in survey of 


Coast and Geodetic 
rapid progress made 
waters of Pacific coast. 
Page 1, Col. 2 

takes over 


Nanking Government v 
Navigation 


China Merchants Steam 
Company. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Rear Admiral Benson and P. S. Tel- 

ler to complete terms on Shipping 


| Board June 8. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Tariff 


Date is selected for tariff hearing on 


peanuts. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
tion to cover exhaustion in value of 
leases (Donaldson Co., Inc. et al. v- 


Com’r.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Bureau of Internal Revenue explains 
changes in Revenue Act of 1928; 
changes in club tax explained. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Calculation of losses on investments 
in oil properties, for tax purposes, 1S 


explained. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Correction of error made in sum- 
mary of Mattieson tax case. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tux 
Decisions and Rulings on Page 4. 


Tobacco 


Tobacco competition increases be- 
cause of import of foreign products. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


af 


and in many other conditions; but in a 
person exposed to lead and ir the absence 


of other conditions presenting high baso- 
philic red cell counts such a condition 
may be accepted as indicative of lead 


absorption or lead poisoning. 


Cases of definite lead poisoning ordi- 
narily present basophilic red cell counts 
ranging from 7,000 to 50,000 per cubic 
millimeter of blood, although the counts, 
rareiy, may fall below 7,000 or may ex- 
It is possible that very 
high basophilic red cell counts—that 1s, 
in excess of 50,000—may be present with- 
out symptoms of clinical lead er 

e- 
velop among a group presenting such 


ceed 100,000. 


but cases of poisoning are prone to 


high basophilic red cell counts. 


Workers exposed to lead who present 
basophilic red cell counts in excess of 
6,000 to 7,000 should be regarded, in the 
absence of other conditions productive 
of such increased counts, as potential 
lead-poisoning cases and as such should 


be subjected to treatment. 


The use of this test has -revealed not 
of lead 
among workers in those industries and 
those departments with a known lead 
hazard, but aJso among office workers, 
clehks, etc., in these industries who in 
the past have commonly been considered 
This is especially true if 
the lead hazard is present in the form 


only an extensive absorption 


as unexposed. 


| of lead dust. 


Chilean Training Ship 


To Visit United States 


The Chilean training ship “General 
Baquebano” will visit Philadelphia and 








New York this summer, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 


War June 7, which follows in full text: 
The Chilean Ambassador has 


formed the War Department that the 
training ship the “General Baquebano” 
of the Chilean Navy is making a cruise 
of the world with midshipmen of the 
last graduating class, and that this train- 
ing ship will visit Philadelphia, Pa., and 
New York, N. Y., for a period of 10 
days each. The commanding generals 
~of the Second and Third Corps Areas 
have been notified of this visit and have 
been directed to extend to the vessel 
and crew the usual courtesies and fa- 
cilities. 


| Air Corps Has No Surplus 
Hangar Material Available 


There has been a widespread demand 
for materials for the construction of air- 


in- 


Rapid Progress 
Made in Survey 
Of Pacifie Coas 


Waters Sounded to Depth « 
2,000 Fathoms, and | 
Shoreline Is Partly 
Mapped. 
[Continued from Page 1] 
A comparison of the specimen broug 
back on the lead with the character 


the bottom as printed on the chart w 
give an added check on the general 


| cality where the sounding was obtainc 


Such bottom characteristics as gre 
mud, brown ooze, grey sand with brok 
shells and dark sand with mica a 
shown on the chart, as well as a nu 


ber of others which can be readily ide 


tified. 


During the past two years alone, t 
Survey has covered that area of t 
coast extending from Destruction Islar 
Wash., to Cape Foulweather, Oreg. T 
work was carried from the beach o 
to depths over 1,000 fathoms. 

In addition to sounding closely ov 
this large area, the shorline’' w. 
traversed to picture the identations at 
prominent features on the chart as ¢ 
aid to the navigator in fixing his passa 
along this shore. 

The use of special surveying equi 
ment enabled the survey ships to mal 


| remarkable progress over this extensiv 


area, Soundings were obtained rapid) 


| with the ship proceeding at full spee 


by measuring the time of the pastpgq 
to the bottom of a sound produced 
an oscillator and the return of its ech 
reflected therefrom. 
Of course, it was necessary to ste] 
the ship for vertical casts of the lea 
with a wire attached as formerly hz 
been done on all surveys, but thes 
time-consuming soundings were oni 
occasionally necessary. They furnishe} 
checks, specimens of the bottom and ol 
servations of temperature of the watd 
at various layers between the surfad 
and the bottom. f 
All of this information was require 
for a proper reduction of the ech 
soundings and to provide data on th 
conditions in this water area. 
Radio Acoustic Ranging. 
The position of the ship when 
sounding was obtained and, 
quently, the actual location of thal 
sounding on the chart were obtainc! 
by the method of radio acoustic rang] 
ing. This is a combination of subaqueou 
acoustics and radio for the purpose o| 
obtaining a measure of the passage o 
a sound of an exploded bomb froz 
the ship to a hydrophone station o 
shore and the return to the ship of . 
radio signal the instant the sount 
reaches the hydrophone. i 
The period of the passage of 4h 
sound constitutes a measure of the dis 
tance and the determination of twe 
such distances fixes the position of thd 
ship from two known shore stations 
This method permits work to continud 
night and day, irrespective of darknes: 
or fog, two conditions which in the pas 
have prevented all similar work of th 
survey ship because the poSition of thé 
soundings could not be fixed with suffij 
cient accuracy under those conditions. 
The present season’s work of the sur 
vey of the Pacific coast will add consid 
erable to our knowledge of the water! 
off this coast and permit the charting 
of soundings for the aid of the marine? 
who must traverse the coast frequentl} 
under the most trying conditions of 
navigation—fog and thick weather. 


eac 
cons@ 


Deduction for Exhaustion 
In Value of Leases Allowed 


[Continued from Page 4.1 
rata part of the cost of the buildings in 
1919 spread ratably over their remain- 
ing useful life. The respondent contends 
that the cost of the buildings should be 
capitalized and treated as a part of the 
cost of the 100-year lease secured @ 
the same time, or as a part of the cost! 
ef the new building which was late 
erected upon the site. j 

It is alleged in the petition and ad-] 
mitted in the answer that the petitioners 
purchased the buildings July 7, 1919, for 
a consideration of $152,530. The evi- 
dence shows that they had made no 
definite plans at that time for removing 
the buildings or for erecting a new build- 
ing. They continued to use the buildings 
in carrying on their merchandising busi- 
ness until the end of the year 1923. 
Early in the year 1924 they removed 
them and began construction of a new 
building. 

The statute provides that in computing) 
net Incomes there shall be allowed as al 
deduction’ a reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the trade or business. The peti- 
tioners purchased the buildings in ques- 
tion and used them in carrying on their 
business and are, therefore, entitled te 
the deduction for exhaustion which they 
claim, { 

Since the remaining issue relating %& 
certain adjustments of invested capital 
on account of taxes for prior years ad- 
mittedly comes within section 1207 of the 
Rivenue Act of 1926, the determination 
of the Commissioner in respect of such 
adiustments is approved. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

es will be entered under Rule 


June 1, 1928. 





plane hangars, according to an-announce- 
ment by the Department : 
which follows in full text: 
The widespread installation of 
fields facilities is evidenced by numerous 


of War June 7 A 


air } 


requests received in the Office of the 


Chief of Air Corps from all sections of 
the country for surplus hangar material. 
It appears that there has been an ex- 
tensive circulation of an impression that 
due to new Air Corps construction there 
will be available considerable surplus J 
hangar material. The number of 
quests has been such as to cause the | 
Chief of Air Corps to issue a statement | 
to tne effect that all such material will 4 
be required for use by the Air Corps 
during the period of expansion under the 
five-year program of increase, i>} 
ee 


re- § 





